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FOREWORD . 


\ 
HAN 


* Interest in the comparative study of adult education 
has been growing in many parts of the word since the first 


conference on comparative adult education held at Exeter, 


‘U.S.A. in 1966. This interest was given further impetus 


by meetings held at Pugwash, Canada in 1970, Nordborg, 


.Denmark in 1972, and Nairobi, Kenya in 1975. 


A number of international organizations, among these . 
Unesco, the International bureau of Education, the International 
Congress of University Adult Education, the European Bureau 
-Of Adult ‘ducation, O.E.C.D., the European Centre for Lei’sure 
and Education, the Council of Europe, and the International 
Council for Adult Education have contributed their share. 

)A growing number of universities. in all five continents 

established courses in comparative adult education. Many 

other universities encourage students to deal with comparative 
study or with the study of adult education abroad in major 
papers and theses. The literature in this area has increased 
considerably since the earty 1960's both in support and as 

a result of this university activity. A number of valuable 
bibliographies were published, cataloguing the growing wealth 
of materials ‘available in a number of languages. 

Most of the ljterature available on adult education in 
various countries can still be found primarily in articles 
scattered throughout adult education and social science 
journals, while most of the truly comparative studies remain 


OO fg 


1i : 
unpublished master's theses or doctoral dissertations. There 
iX¥ no publisherenticing researchers to submit manuscripts 
of monographs Ting with comparative adult education and 
case studies of adult edu tion in various countries, even 
thouch the need tor such a publishing venture was stressed 


ata number of international meetings. : _- 


7 It-is with the intent to provide such service to the ; 
discipline and the tield of adult education that the Centre 

tor Continuing Education at The University of British Coktumbia, 

in cooperation with the International Council for Adult 

Education, decided to publish a series of Monographs on 


fcomparat ive and Area StudYes in Adult Education. We are 


pleased to present Workers' Universities in Yugoslavia: 
: ama ans : 
‘An Adult Education Modality as a fifth’ volume in the series. 


Jindra Kulich 
General Editor 
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Associated labour: 
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{ fp? GLOSSARY* 
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order of Yugoslavia, which covers social ownership of 
the means of production, the right to work’ with- 
socially~oWned means; the right of workers to manage 
production entirely, including decision-making on 
distribution; the right of workers to associate to 
achieve common economic yoals; direct. integration of 
the means of sOcial reproduction; the. inalienable right 
to self-management . 


Basic organization of associated labour (BOAI,)« part of the 


work organization (enterprise or institution) which is 
an economic-technological entity and whose results of, 


work (products or services) can be expressed in terms: of 
value on the market or in the direct exchange of labour, 


effected either within the ork oryanization itself 
or through the market. In ges 3 Organization of 


ve : 
the basic category of the socio-economic 


associated labour, the working pedple, under the Constitution 


and laws} directly and-sequally regulate their mutual 
economic and other frelations, manage the social means 
entrusted to them, decide on distribution of -income 
acquired in the above-mentioned forms of exchange ‘and 
which cannot be alienated from them. By virtue of its 
existence, BOAL precludes monopolistic centralization 


of resources, while enabling concentration of resources. 


on a self-management basis. : P 
. ° . 


* Commune: the basic self-managed socio-political community 


o 


Which provides an organic link between all forms of the 
organization of the working class and working people 
along self-management lines. Government in the commune 
is controlled by the working people, who come together 
as self-managers at work and as self-managers in the 
satisfaction of their social, cultural and other < 
requirements. The working people in the commune, which 
is an integral part cf thé unified social organism, 
participate by means of delegates in all forms of 
government at all levels in the community. 


Communities of interest: a self-management based form for 


regularly integrating labour in material production: 
with labour in education, science, culture, health, 


* Source: "Socialist Thought and Practice," Vol. I (Beograd, 


1974), -in D. Savi@evié's Recurrent Education and the 


Transformation of the System of Education in Yugoslavia, 


; . Ln 
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a . . . he ; ; 
and other social and public services, in an organized 
manner and on terms.of equality to discuss and agree on : 
regulation.@f mutual relations, on the free exchange of 
their laboua, on joint programming, on’ financing of 
common raqudrements, in line with-the common interest 
and joint development policy. 
Delegates, syatem at: the basis for the constitution of 
assemblies?.(in. communes, autonomous provinces, republics, -? 
and at feagrs vel) by colléctive delegations of work 
** organizations’? cal communities, and socio-political He 
Organizations. In this manner, and in contrast to the : 
classic bourgeois parliamentary system of deputies, the 
direct presence of\the working people in assemblies is . 
assured, the engineering of majorities by one category 
‘of éhe population, or one type of labour over others 
is avoided, and the functional synthesis of short-term 
and lqhg-term interests of different parts as well as 
“of the whole society, is guaranteed. Self-management 
and governmental power are merged through the system . 
_-Of delegates in a specific and institutionally novel 
fashion. This is the universal principle/governing the 
entire socio-political system of-regosia - @ 


Local community: a form of self-management association of 
working people and citizens in the area of a settlement, 
part of a settlement, or several settlements joined together. 

. In the local community, workers and citizens decide on 
the pursuit of their common interests and the satisfaction 

« of their common needs. They do not exercise the functions 
of government and so differ from socio-political. 
communities (communes, autonomous provinces, republics, . 
and federation). 


- . Organization df associated labour: denotes all forms O® 
independent, self-managing organizations within: which ~ 
workers engage in economic or other Social activities 
with socially-owned means; ferms of association set up 

< - on the basis of integration 6f the labour of workers 
who work with socially owned means; in them, workers 
manage the labour and the business operations of the 

~ organization and the affairs and means of social reproduction; 
they regulate mutual. labouy relations, make decisions on 
the income realized through various forms of the association 
of labour and resources, and earn personal incomes. 
The concept: of “organization of associated labour" is a 
general one which embodies the basic organization of 
associated labour. Organizations of associated labour 
were formerly designated by the words "enterprise" 
(applicable to the economy) and "institution" (applicable 
to non-economjc activities). 


Organs of workers'. control: a form of direct self-management 
by the workers. The right and duty of workers to exercise 
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oii. 
ie control is an integral part of total gelf- aanacemane 
rights afd duties. It is the essential task of workers' 
* control organs to protect the exercise of self-management 
NS é rights and to ensure that vital personal and working 
ai! interests of workers‘are linked to control of surplus 


re labour and accumulation. 


Organs Of workers’ self-management: the institutional organs 
, ; 2 af workers' self-management are the assembly of th 
working people, the workers" council,: and its autonomous 
executive organs. ; 

“* Selt-management agreement: direct consultation jn achieving 
agreement among basic gryanizations of associated labour,. 
work organizations, and so gn, Mindertaken to establis 
mutual eqonomi¢ and other relations in income distribution 

an and personal income, joint capital inmvéstment and 

’ coordination of interests with the broader societal 

“ . “Interests. The self-management @yreement is binding 

: on the oryanization of asséciated labour that concludes 

it orsmccedes to it later. This is, historically, a,new 

form of ‘the association and integration of workers, Z 

wfthout the interference of political representatives 

who have no-‘connection with them; {t is a form of direct 
workers' democracy. IW Yugoslavia, the self-management 
agreement represénts the basic and principal a ae of “ 
reguLation of econom): and So0¢ial relations between work 
organizations in the economic sphere and public and 
communal activities. ~ 


a) 


“a “ 


Self- ‘Management general acts: acts by which proemivacions: of 
‘associated labour and other self-managé@ organizations 
and communities, on the basis of the constitution and.laws, 
_independently regulate, on self-management grounds, their 
mutual relations, co-ordinate their intere8ts, or regulate 
matters of wider social significance. Self-management 
general acts include: social compacts,,self-management 
relations, statut@s, and other general acts of 
self- -managed organizations and communities, 
i ~ % 
Se lf- -managed organizations and comnunities: organizations 
of associated Vabour, organizations of bus iness 
associations, banks, ‘insurance communities, agriculture 
and other kinds of co-operatives, “contracthal 
‘ organigations of associated labour, self-managed 
communities of interest, local communities, as wéll as 
work communities that work: for state and other. organs 
* and organjzations. ~ : 
Social compact: a self-management act Gpncluded on terms of 
- eguality by organizations of associated labour, chambers, 
_self-manayed communities of interest, organs of,: 
‘government, and socio-political organizations in which 
participants regulate socio-economic and other relations 


ENC 
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‘ . ; ; { # 
of Sider interest. Their purpose, as is the case with) 
. “ self-management agreements, is to replace the state' g. 
: regulatory functions dn resolution of sociatk contradictions 
he...” and to achieve cg~-operation-and solidarity in ‘the economy 
, and ether sphere& of life.’ The gocial compact is binding 
_ Only on the particinants who’conclude it or accede to 
“it later., Che: “parties of the compact establish measures 
See for its. -implementation and their material and social 
ae aod oer ae with respect to the obligations jointly 
, undertakert. 


; on 
. : : lo 


-Sociat’ iconeeteneneces though hfiman: consciousness is individual 


Te (the psychological abiligy of people to think, observe, 
and strive tdwards accomplishing certain goals in life), 
e as Marxist thinkers admit, it ‘is also social, they 


_ comtend ,/ because it is brought about My social interaction; 
it is.a‘product of this interaction and as such affects 
‘ people's activities in‘society. Social conscioysness 
_ 2° "eanncét. be. taken tO mean a mechanigal. collection of . 
EN ' individual consciousness; it is'a reflection of Yi : 
social being in the minds of people and ‘results’ from us 
eae process in which individual consciousness is transform 
aa into a higher quality. Thus religion, ‘philosophy, 
_ ‘¢ .. morals, science, and art are special forms of social 

be op consciousness; they reflect social’. being in the 
ee consciousnes$ of+ the people.* Based on "Mali leksikon 
“" samouprayljaéa,"- Drugo izmenjeno i dopunjeno ‘ae? A 

Savyemena aoninistrachia (Beograd 1976), p.,82 * 


> ep 


Soetecpaiieicar organization: . a political organization of . 
. workers with a socialist. program (the League -of Communists 
. ae of Yugoslavia, the Socialist Akliance of’ the Worktng 
a *—" People. of Yugoslavia, the trade unions, the Veterans' 
Ve get Association, Youth League, nang so on). 


¥ « 6 .. 
; Social, organization: a form of voluntary. organization for the 
“ "> *s purpose of pursuing people's interests, managing certain, 
. . 7 social affairs and developing -different ae of . 
general social interest (social- -~humanitar cultural, 
‘ a scientific,. professional,: tourist, sports ‘and other 
.similar' organizations). : 
@ 
=. ¥  soctal plan: co-ordination of ‘relations in socio-economic “—% 
- reproduction and guidance of development in Self-management ; 
joint development policies are not est&blished by. : 
i intermediation of the state. but directly by all “economic 
and sogial subjects (workers in the basic and other 
Organizations of associated labour; organs of 
- spcio-political communities, chambers of the economy, 
, . trade unions, and other socio-political organizations 


a won the basis of self-management agreements ‘and social 
: “compacts. 
» : 
’ & f x * . 
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System of consultation for the achievement of the social 


compact ans self-management agreement: the integral 

system established by the constitution consisting’ of 

self-management compacts and agreements in work 

organizations; consultations for the achievement of 

compact and a§jreement among. self-managed work organizations, 

communities, and associations;, consultation for the, 

achievement of compact and agreement within the 

frameworks of and also between socio-political communities 

(communes, republics, provinces, and the federation). 

The basis of the entire system is the inalienable right 

of the working p@ople to self-management 
| e. | < 
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| INTRODUCTION 

' , : ; 

; Yugoslavia is unique because of its social and political 
ipet-up, historical background, conlplex and diversified calture, 
“land its search for new definitions. The Major normative 


variable which has been maintained there. since World War II 


¢ * 


H 


| 
is commitment to independence and self- reliance. The, full 


Isignificance of the ideological differences between the 
Yugoslavs and Russians is yet to be zeeognizeds 
‘Yugoslavia has been defining its own norms since the 
early 1950's, when it breke loose from Sqviet- spogsored 
ideological categories. The country promulgated a new 
political doctrine of.wotkers' self-management, which contributed ° 
“ko decentralization And left the task of norm enforcement _ = 
to a variety of territorially based cultural and interest 
communities. It affirmed that workers* right, to participate 
in, government originated in the profit their work contributed 
to society. Though self-management as an evolutionary form 
has not yet achieved its potential, its.adaptability to the 
“varied economic circumstances in the country* has been remarkable. 
A law’ transferring ownership of state enterprises to ae 
the vorkers as representatives of society was introduced 
in 1950. This marked the Veginning of a unique series of 
economic and social reforms in- Yugoslavia. The Yugoslav ; 
commitment to workers' self-management was designed to place 


_ the worker at the centge of efforts to build socialism. , 


* Yugoslav leaders saw workers' self-managemgnt as the first 


O_ 
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stage in the Marxist vision of the withering away of the state. 


. : Soo : : : 

; . ; ‘yo ; i 
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po. # ene, 

They anes that decentral Wai eae a dmersnip, be the, i } 
means be production was a’ pyureby £; 
centralized ‘sydtem practiagd ne V at russia.’ ‘4 \' 
‘ Social pEPeeures to. cdrry! 1 eforms necessitated 
pf activity. Rapid a a a ‘ 
tranaforngt ion of Yugoslay | li m rom rurdl to urban pec Teens Di 
skills, required to recite e -hese changes. Thus, worker bo 
-edudation became a primary p9litical task, and adult education ae 
bec pine the means of move figation. ; a 

' Until 1950, the traihi g.of workers was the ee 


* regponsibility of trad fons. - However, by establishing aa \ 
the workers ves became as y 


workdrs:! sel f-managem 
reppgnsible for thei ucation and trainthg. As-muth as 


they ane committe 


the economic ‘development of the coUneny 


socialist Man. , — ’ 
In oe of Ai nostic theory, this was a situation 

eae with/s fal system needs. Discrepancies and ' 

noted between workers' performance ‘and ° es aa 

dia wae det f them. Appropriate attftudes, knowledge, ” ; 

skiljs, ang v lude were. ‘lacking. To ‘meet the new educational. 

neds re ng trom ' aocial transformation, a new adult education. - 

had to be established. Workers needed systematic 


; ‘ Pan : 


aie. bi ‘(People' 8 Universities are adult education - 
tions An! Yugoslavia dating from well befbdre World a - 
fe ‘ based jon” the enlightenment concept of, adult education ~$ 
emphasizing general lecture activity.) Ney content, 
, heds, ard. téchnologies were required in ae education 
post-war Yugoslavia, fe of 

Originally, the basic task of the ndw Workers’ Universities 
. was: to/gave workers social and economic: educatian for their new 
‘role fn: ‘the apenety Workers' Universities were: conceived ° 


rd . 
nate 
fio % 
- % : 4 . 
“ ray 
, ' 
y : q . 


a dis wyne ce a 5 : “ 


as an out-of-school institution for complementary worker 
educatian. They can be defin das adult edycation institutions 
in Yugédslavia which specializp in socio-economic education * 
and culture for the workers ehgaged in ge 1 f-management of 
industries and enterprises* a well as/in non-industrial 


sectors ot social life. From] the beg nning, ‘an #@xpanded, 


comprehensive conception of Workers! 
. ey bight to be more 
fzorientéd.  Wegker. -” 
y aimed-at the ‘total 


cation. The. working class 


supported, as it was thought that 
eneral edudation than vocati ral 
\lucation was Viewed as an ac! y 
taken in its broadest seng to mean all the employed. 
With rapid industrialization 
‘bec fnt of production. The Workers ' 
Afpipart of entetprise, and their ' 
At the needs of the enterprise — 
1 individuals. ‘They began to dpply 
by responding to society's needs, 


Universities were defined 
principal aim became to 
as well as, of communes 
research methodology, 
they oxpanded™their a ivities and clientele. Complex, = 
tunctionay, and per ent education became .a. feature of 

: offered ‘by WUs.** ° Soon they: became _ 


‘ ! Z 
Specialized instif~ftions integrating learning and wowk, 


. | ; 
This stud ovides evjdence that WUs in Yugoslavia during 
y ae ae 
ely twenty+five, years of exidtence have been 
ic, non-formal; non-didactic, innovative, and 


their approxing 


increasinglf/ oriented to workers' life problema. They, have 


developed any means and fmethods.for dealing with the problem 


of educagl ¥- Furthermore, they are original in 
dutonomous status free from state control; 


terprise covers factories, workshops, all business --~ 

ny kind of organized work which is based on social ownership 
of the means of production, the workers' rights to manage 
production, including the right of decision-making about 
distribution, and their, inalienable right to self-management. 


WUs is.used from hereon afen abbreviation for Workers' , 


Universities. aa | 7 
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in developing internal self-management to plan and finance 


’ their own production and expansion; in the power to elect 


~ 
t 


fait ferent areas, educational activities carried out by 


their own management with a council as the organ of social | 
management; sand in their many activities and centres in 
_part- -time’staff, close co-operation with adult learners, 
and research and evaluation orientation. 

‘WUs fought ° to implement the “progressive in education 
and culture, This practice served: as -a foundation for 
Yugoslav andragogical theory. In less than three decades, 


_WUs have become modern-European. institutions of adult 


ENC 


education, amalgamating culture and education. They have 
given the working population the education needed for 
individual, social and work functiqns, with a strong emphasis 
on the arts and culture gs components of work, thus making 

a: serious impact on the environmenteby raising the’ educational 


and cujtural level of workers and citizens of ‘Yugos havia. 
. i . . we 


TNE EARLY SETTING esa 


The Central Planning Period, 1946-52 
. . ; 2 . € : ~ 
Immediately after the end of World’ War ri; the Yugoslavs, 

“being without any expertence in organizing a socialist 


a“ 


economy, ganna the Rusgian system of centralized economic 
planning. } All businesses were nationalized, except for 


handicrafts and small retail shops. Large agricultyral.gstates de 


', were taken over by the government, as were fay'ms abandoned 


nlc 


. by the German population in Vojvodina. | Prior tq 194), a. 


large share of industry had been foreign-owned or dint pons liees? 
and, during the war, the Germans had incorporated the firms . 
into their own gigantic trusts. -In this early post-war | 
period, enterprise executives and production workers were 
government employees, Planning and administration were 


centralized in Belgrade. Federal plans were drawn up annually 


and plans had to be co-ordinated with them. Practically 7 8 : 


nothing was left to the initiative of the republics or of 


individuals. Comprehensive plans provided for specific 
input and output, including monétary output such as wages .? 

The Soviet-modelled system was not successful, One reason — 
why, 48 cited by D. Kalodjera, was that it created a complicated . 
hierarchy of agencies at the federal, republic and local an <2 
level, 3 _Jurthermore, excessive centralization led to 
irresponsitde waste of state assets. eerious mistakes were 
wpe age amounts and kinds of goods needed for the 
home market. Fqrrories piled up inventories of unwanted 


. 
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products. wis midst of terrible shortages Oe other goods; 

ie management and ‘workers -alike were ynconcerned about efficiency. . 
Productivity by workers was Tow; théy were not stimulated : 
to. expend greater effort. Rigid egalitarianism prevented ” si 

" the flow of workers into jobs where théy were Rost needed. 

, A major difficulty was \nadequate. manpower . “Industry and 
administration lacked trained and &ducated workers. 
Investments were ‘bagly Rlanned: and there was little concern 
for innovation and research. The ‘period is remembered as 
.a kind of nightmare.— : ‘Some desperately needed reconstruction 

‘ was achieved, the country having been’ largely destroyed by 
war, but conditions were ideal for wholesale evasion of 
responsibility. : 

From 1949 on, after the crisis with Stalin, the Yugoslavs 

‘ openly contended that Stalin had no monopoly on Marx and that 

there were “many roads to socialism."© ~In 1950 it became 
apparent that the political crisis was passing., By then 

‘Yugoslav leaders had examined their Soviet-inspired system 

of government and its effects on political and economic 

life, and conc luded that it’ tended to defeat its. own aims. 

New ideas were evolving that would lead to a much less rigid | 

approach to economic planning. The ‘basic ideas were the same. - 
for economic and political life. Centralization and exercise 
of power from aboye had been proved inefficient, immoral, 

and an incorrect interpretation of Marxist-Leninism. The 

state as expression of the will of the people must, it was 
thought , allow individuals to take a full _and responsible 

“part {n its institutions. ’ 


Development With Decentralization 


As of 1952, with the First Five-Year Plan a new system 
of economic planning was introduced, simultaneously with - 
decentralization and reorganization of political life, but 
-Xkapid industrial development remained the major economic 
cobjective, In economic. life the new institutions ‘were 
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the Chambers of Producers and, more important, a new system 
was introduced of workers' self-management of factories 
through elected workers' councils. A law transferring 
ownership of state enterprises to workers as representatives 
of society. was introduced on 26 June 1950. This marked 

the beginning of a davaues ‘series of social and economic 
experiments which more than twenty years later is still 
active.® Workers’ councils were to play an important part A 
in Yugos lav economic life and were subjected to a number of 
changes in their powers and functions, New ideas on economic 
plafning and organization brought tremendous changes. 

Detailed state planning and powers to put federal plans into 


‘effect were abandoneg, the market was freed from most controls, 


and free play was a¥lowed for supply and demand to determine 


the flow of goods. Enterprises could decide what to produce, 


how nfeh to charge, how to distribute goods, and, in principle, 
planned their own. exports.” 

“Tite Second Five-Year Plan was issued for 1957-61. It 
oyt Lined the main economic: problems: shortage of raw matqrials, 


v 


electric power, agricultural produce and consumer goods. «4. 


The genéral aim was to find means to produce more, especially R 
more food and consumer goods so that imports could be cut 


‘down, and yet provide for steady improvement of the general 


standard,of living. The immediate needs of ordinary people 
were to be catered to, as Phyllis Auty put it, for good 
quality household goods and clothes, even luxuries such as 
cosmetics, washing machines, refrigerators, and television 
sets, /° All these things, though not specifically provided 
for, were made possible, by the Second Five-Year Plan.. There 
was a striking change in material conditions of life in 
Yugoslavia by the end of the decade. The Plan was fulfilled, 
goods appeared in shops, there was more food, housing improved, 
As Auty obserygs, the purchasing-power of wages, and the 
quality and quantity of things nee could be bought improved, »+ 
and Yugoslavs began to spend more and settle into a semblance 


& 


of more comfortable, if not luxurious, life, +} 


’ 
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Workers' gouncilis and Workers' Management ( ° 
B. Horvat has discussed in detail the history of workers' os 

‘councils during this period.!? In 1949, ‘in a number of 
factories, consultation between management -- mostly people» | 

who themselves took an active part in the revolution ~- and 

workers was spontaneously introduced. In December 1949, a 

the government and the trade unions jointly issued an 
instruction on the formation of workers’ councils as advisory 

bodies. Councils were elected in 215 larger enterprises, , / 

but soon other enterprises requested -the same privilege, . 
and by mid-1950 there were 520 councils. In June 1950;gthe 9 
National Assembly passed a law by which councils were changed 

from advisory to manaying bodies. The working collective 
“of every enterprise elects a workers' council (Radnicki- 

savjet), which, as long as it has the confidence of electors, 

is the policy-making body in the enterprise. The council 

elects ‘the executive, the managing board (Upravni odbor) , 

which is concerned with day™to-day implementation of council vf 
policy and the routine co-ordination of those activities of : | 
the enterprise by the general manager and administrative and 

echnical staff. This legislation did not immediately abolish . > 

the perennial management-worker opposition, but ‘conditions 
were created, as Horvat pointed out, for it to be resolved.” vis 
In his remarks, addressing the National Assembly in 


Belgrade on 26 June 1950, President Tito said: 


Perhaps some people believe this law to / 
be premature, that the workers will not 
be able to master the complicated 
techniques of managing the. factories 
re and enterpriscs Vihoever they -may be, 
they are mistaken...Shall we wait for 
all of workers to become equadly smart 
and able to manage entetprises? Of | 
\ course, we shall“not...It. is in the 
very process of management, the 
uninterrupted process of labour and 
management, that ‘all workers will gain 
the necessary experience, and will get 
to know not only the process of labour 
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itself,: ‘but all the problems‘of the J 
“enterprise. The workers will learn how e 
to keep files only through practice, 

how much they can‘use and hy much can 

be saved, they will get to know where 

their labour goes, i.e., where the . 
surplus of their labour goes and what 

.it is used for. 14 


Many Yugoslav authors have commented on this speech, The 
comments of D, SaviGevié and S. Tonkovié are relevant here. 
Savigevic discusses dilemmas'which arose concerning waiting 
for all workers to acquire a certain level of education and 
then to introduce self-management. "We could not wait," 

says Savicevié, quoting Tito, "because in that case we should 


1 
5 Tonkovic, a trade* union man, said 


wait endlessly fong." 
that President Tito had not in the least underest imated 
-education as an irreplaceable factor in the dev¢lopment of 
self-management; he had stressed that education is not the - A 
only way to train for se1£-management . /§ ‘ 
Yugoslav leaders have never been advocates of the absolute 
supremacy cf education and have not taken the preliminary | 
raising of the level of culture and education as a precondition: 
for the ‘development of self-management. think that the 
establishment of workers! management opened up wide opportunities 
for workers to get the learning experience an&ktiowretige-- ~~ 
which would Nelp them understand the conditions and changes’ 
taking place in Yuaos lav,’ ‘society. Through serving on workers' 
councils, workers. were to become educated - and experierficed 
in the "multifarious problems. of management. wll The’ management 
‘of labour is an intellectual function which has historically 
becn separated from labour and the workers ,2° It was hoped 
that elimination of. this separation would produce industrial 
- harmony and break the cultural barrier thai separated. 
qualified eduicated-managers from ‘less educated, often ignorant 
workers whose skills and experience were limited to their 
particular jobs. It was also hoped that it would lead to 
greater productivity and higher prefits for community , » 


enterprise, and individual. Accorfling to Horvat, by 1950 


. 


> 
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it had already become cle ar that the introduction of workers’ 
management had cleared the ground for the new social relations 
and the series of institutional. changes that were to follow. ” 


No doubt it took some years before the System of workers! 


* management could be orgaygized so as to combine efficient 


_ Although financial regulations restricted the freedom of: 


own prices. \ 


management with workers' freedom and competance to decidé 

about operations and finances of the industries in which they 

worked. Unsupervised, inexperienced, and without detailed 

instructions; wowgeTsy councils frequently made no provision 

in their accounts for depreciation or accumulation of ; 

capital for investment. °° They were simply inexperienced tA 

as mandgers and decision-makers. Many councils tendéd to. 

dpend all disposable profits on extra wages, bonuses, and 

‘holidays for workers. 
In 1954, new laws were introduced giving detailed ; 

instructions on how enterprises should distribute their income. 

Today workers' councils play @ part én almost every kind of 


‘work, including schools, hospitals, and the civil service, So ee 


workers to dispose of the finances of their enterprises, 
other, changes introduced during and since ot have given 
increased freedom of action in other fields.. Workers” 


councils are now completely free to decide what their enterprise | 


shall produce and in what quantities and free to sell where. 
they like, and, within certain limitations, to fix their : 


“After 1950, a new official attitude towards workers' 
wages and salaries. came with decentralization. Two new 7 ys 
principles were. introduced: wage and salary scales were to 
be allowed a greater spread “between maximum and minimum > 


earnings; and monetary incentives were to encourage workers 


“to do more, productive, better work. Yet effective change 


Q_ 
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came slowly. In 1955, there was still only a slight difference 
between wages received by skilled and unskilled. workers.?! 


The consequence among workers was lack of incentive. Only 
in 1957, after these conditions became obvious, was a system 
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‘of the workers ‘since cheve is no basic contradiction “a 


_ 4 - 13 
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for greater differentiation in wages introduced. ** 

oS : 7 : . 5 : \~ 
The Role of Trade Unions ; — * 


What was the role of trade unions in the course of these 
deve Lopments? Was there any function left for the trade 
unions in the Yugoslav economy, since so many institutions 
were playing a part in regulating conditions of work -7-~ workers’ 
‘couneéils, economic units, chambers of various: industries, 


“and republican and federal authorities? The answer is yes, 


but it was a different role fram that of trade unions | in 
Great Briatin, the | United States, and other ‘eapitalist 


. countries. sinve all Yugoslav industries, ‘and: most economic 
enterprises, belong to the people, in theory there ‘should > 
‘be no conflict of interest between management and labour - 


because the aim of. the organizational changes. in ‘economic 
life from 1950. to the ‘present, as conceptualized by Yugoslav: 
leaders, hast been to make workers identity themselves with 
management “Nobody strikes against himself, "wrote Deleon. 
in 1956. 2} Tn Yugoslavia, wage and salary questions since 
1950 have been settled by workers themselves.* In an article 


titled "Are there any strikes in Yugoslavia?," M. Slant | 4 


has written that there is no reason why wage questions » 
should not be, settled to the. advantage and satisfaction: 


between "job-givers" and "job- -takers." . Of course, there - 
can be friction, Slani added, ‘along with lively discussions, 


for the worker himself intefvenes’ in: fixing both his Own 


and his workmates! wages .°* : 7 , 7? 2 


One must keep in ‘mind that the government is of the werking 
class and working. people in déneral. In 1952, 1. BotiSevis * 


28 
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* In Yugoslavia, there are no legal or other provisions 
prohibiting strikes. When they occur, they: are called 
"work stoppages" and are considered a symptom of inadequate 
- participation by the.workers in self-management, as 


president of the Yugoslav ‘trade unions, M. Spiljak, Menented: 


in a television interview on 9 November 1977, 


< 


ye 
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1 wrote that the government in Yugoslavia was gradually being 
decentralized and its functions -being transferred to social 
agencies. Bodies.of management » .were ‘peing formed made up 
of workers, off$ice employees, and other citizens. They 


were taki er more and more functions in this process 


of "withering away" of the state’. ?> Since the 1950s, the 
trend has been gradually to ‘reduce the role of federal. 
“ agencies, As BoZicevig¢ put it:.. 
. Poa . 
The trade. unions are not’ controlled - by. 
a the government but rather government | 
bodies are controlled’ by the.working , . ‘ 
. class and the people in general (the ° 
Yugoslav government is’ an agency of the 
: vo -majority of the.people), which also 
. ae ieans that they are controlled by the , 
é trade unions and other social organizations. 
. What do the trade ,¥nions do actually? 
They take part ins the drawing—up and ba 
adoption of. all laws, they offer their 
» @observat‘ions on them, propose and demand 
changes and the adoptiaqn of new legal ~-- | 
_— « .» provisions that they. deem necessary. 
' «This. does*not mean that. differences never 
* arise between the government and trade 
-») ‘unions, that government and social 
agencies: do not adopt. decisions with 
which the trade unions do not agree. 
4 ” * When differences do axise and if there 
are varying cohceptions of things, they 
cannot relate to “*t fundamental goal . 
but. only to varjous problems and methods. . 
’ io A - This has existed in the past and will exist 
in the future just as differgnces of 
‘Opinion arise inside the trade unions : 
‘and government agencies. 


Vs “Slani and Bozicevic stressed the political, social and 
economic ‘gunction of the trade unions; they did‘ not discuss 
“ their ageiont: role., However, it is known that aftey 
— the "end 


bus ieing homes and sanatoréa,. and organized workers" education, 


the war, trade unions undertook social work, é 


especially in the early years, as well as literacy. ~programs 

~ and elementary technical training. . Their vital and 
continuing “interest in education for workers’ menedenent 
started in the early 125085 a factor dealt with ‘in wpubpeaiene 
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chapters of this study. 
After the introduction of néw economic policy, the official 


aim was.to get more workers ‘to take part in management, to 
know and exercise their rights - This basically edicational 


task was not “easy. “M. David is right when he _stregses that 
workers cannot succeed in this effort’ ‘without a complementary 
enormous and /persevering educational effort. 27 When Kukoleda 


‘pointed out in 1968 that’ “the working man ig’ his own bosg 


‘in the: country. 


now," he probably meant that the worker. had to learn the 
Marxian principle that man ' S relation to. the means of 


' production determines his consciousness.22 Et--Was--@° NOW 


comp lex relationship, through which the worker had to learn: 
how to manage his factory or enterprise without owning it. — 
Therefore, helping workers acquire this political eid 
became one of the most important tasks of the uniows.” In 


1957, Tito talked about -workers' participation isf- ged f<management 


as the “gigantic. ‘school "twhich -had engaged one-third of the. 


employed workers, that is, over 600,000 MORKGES and employees 
29 : 


ce 


There were serious criticisms, especially at the beginning, 


» Of the effectiveness of workers’ councils. It was repartetl 
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that meetings were held less frequently than required; bhaxt. 
agendas prepared by directors and executive committees 
controlled what would be discussed at countil meetings. .' 
Wor Kars! representatives appeared to be too submissive to.» wv 
their executives. Many subjects brought be re .councils ne 
were highly. technical matters of planning and. finance. _ 
For these, ordinary workers did not have the knowledge 


or experience necessary ‘to question, criticize or suggest ° 


alternatives to proposals. As well, bureaucratic forces 

were strong; powerful: groups in the enterprises who did mS 
not like decentralization often ruled seff-management bodies. 
Criticism has often been made that certain directors 
control lgd ‘all decisions in their etnerprises. At the first 
congress of workers' councils in June.1957, tito talked 

about directors who deprived workers' councils of their . 
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rights,. and workers who gave in’ easily to such a “wrong 
_ treatment of thd workers’ councils." 


These weaknesses would, not be dnnatural even in cauntrtes 


where industrial workers are more educated ‘and have ‘longer 
experience. With rapid urbanization in Yugoslavia, masses 


3 of rural labourers were,entering the urban economy, alt 
untrained and uneducated. Both peasants and workers chad 
to become familiar with modern technology. . his problem 
was more than that of mastering new vechnolgh 


eo 
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ies in: ‘industry) 


there were also the social and economi¢ changes taking Place 
for: which peasants” and’ workers Were equally. uhprepared, ’ 


With Yugoslavia's historical background and existing 


They are often “tound in trade ‘unjon’ inatitutions in: Great 


Britain, for ecenpies°) The Yugos lavs did not have a mode 1 


to follow, so, as Dirlam observed, they,."set_ sail on 
_~ uncharted seas. =e 7 Oe aes : 
It was “in this socio-political climaté ih the early 
1950s tKat the need for: ‘ew instititions for ‘workers’ 


‘ 


edycation emerged; it was a Yugoslav manifestation. of. social 


syst&m needi,, - Yodern anus Sauicat ion’ theory | defines social, 


¢ system neega in terms of an actual set of circumstances .. 


“in witich peogle find themselyes. In the diagnostic fheory 


of Professor J, McKinley of’ Indiana: University, it ds‘a 


. 


ditions, 
these weaknesses were to be expected and were anticipate . 


¢ 
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° condi tion” of. human inadequacy. ?> Discrepancies) deficiencies, 


and inabilities were noted betwger” the: “pet formance. of, the. 


workers ~~ ‘the: client system - and th it which was desired I 


and expected of them: In thé ‘language of adult education 


practice, attitudes, knowledge, skiils,’ “and valueg_ “‘Yeduoational - 


needs) were ‘Lacking in and required by the client’ system 
enable ‘it to attain a more desirable: conditioh. i 
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ae ‘ Jt was logical to assume that the founding of naw, educational 
institutions for se workers would coincide with, new. legislation 
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_ On, worker's management in 1950, . These new institutions were 
- Workers ' Universities. Both D,. Savicevic and M, David 
have explored why WUs. were established. David wrote.his 


evaluation in, 1957, and Savicevic' 3 book came out eleven 
es 34 z 


years Later, in 1968. ‘ ‘ 
: ‘With regard to the Yugoslav situation, Savicevic wrote 
r about the tens of thousands of workers who-became members 


of self- “managing boards and thus were in a position to 
determine peTecies and means of production. For _example, 
in Zagreb, the Capital of Croatia, 40,000 workers were elected 
re .to wagkers' councils during the first three years of workers’ 
management. Pointing to the strong and still prevailing 
influence of trade unions on workers' education, Savicevic 
noted that .an the first two years of workers’ management , 
educational activities consisted of explaining to workers 
4 the responsibilities they. had acquired with taking over 
; management of industries. These activities were mostly * 
.. initiated. by trade unions and were political and propagandistic 
ao ~ . in nature, 297 However, Savicevic pointed out, quite rightly, 
_that. workers’ needed more systematic education and required 
= ” the necessary knowledge and skills to perform morer efficiently 
. ees _and intelligently the hiterhto unfamiliar functions. of oa 
‘self-management. He also discussed briefly the scope’ and 
_the method of the new education for workers, Members of the, ¢ 
worker's councils had to familiarize” themselves with: the — = 
problems of their. enterprise and the Progress af work in the 
factory. . Since they were responsible for management, they ‘ 
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nae had" to make decisions concerning the okganization of production, | 
4 ; marketing, manpower training, | and export and import procedures. 
< ee Savicevié failed to include other important functions of Bo 
Workers" councils such as distributYOm of {Income and creation — 
of employment, dismissal, and work safety policies. He found 
: that mass forms of education used by People’ 8 Universities 
8 at that time were inadequate and insufficient. © To meet the 

— new educational needs resulting from social transformation 

“in the country, ney educational institutions had to be organized. 
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Originally, as Savicevic observed, the initial task of the 
WUs was to give workers, and in particular members of the 
councive, the social and economic education needed fer their 
new role in society. 360 io “ 
Self-management of the préducers was “extended beyond the 
immedi ate workplace ‘by establishing for all: representative 
organg, from local councils up to the Federal Asgembly, a 
second chamber: the Council of Producers. In 1953, the 
constitution was changed. to take account of the new social 
institutions. Workers' management had become part of the 


establishment and WUs developed simultandous ly. with the é& 
spread of self-management. ae S. Tonkovic sredits WUs >for | . ! 
spreading the education” for self-management in non- ~industriad x 


. sectors of social life, such as health services, insurance, , 


and education. 78 , : 

The Unesco researcher, M. David, ‘tried to establish the 
raison d'etre of the new institutions’ for the education of 
workers in Yugoslavia. The position, he took on this issue 
was that of a trade union man, of an arbiter who judges and 


decides on somebody's needs, and in thi@ process he appears Tn 


_to utilize the “felt-need theory." He was preoccupied with 


the role of tradé unions in the changing Yugoslav society. 


The creation of a separate entity had’ the advantage of. . 
widening the financial basis by making it possible for local 
district administrative bodies and. for the enterprises to 
participate in workers' saueacien David noted that Ontil 

about 1950 the training of workers was the excltfsive responsibility 
of the trade unions and was organically integrated with them, 

By this, one assumes David is implying that the trade unions 


provided training and education for the working class and : 


paid for it. But by 1950, the situatian had almost totally ~ 


changed: by eetabi ishing workers! m@nagement, the workers . 


* 


of trade unions changed considerably r they becafie partners . 
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_ themselves became responsible. for their education ~~ itq. 
content, method, and financing. “So, ‘of necessity, the role ., 


and co-financers. David failed to see thing In his evaluation * 
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he does ndt take proper account of the new role of workers . 
vin society. He continues to talk, with nestalgia, about the 
diminishing role of the trade unions and insists that the 
influence of the trade unions, on workers' education has not 
decreased, only their finan4al contribution. He also points 
out, rightly it seems, that it ic Necessary to take. account 
“of the encouragement the trade unions continue to give to 
the cultural and artistic aspects of workers' education. 40 
This, of course, has not been disputed; trade undons have ° 
these noble efforts to their credit. David also talks about ie 
the desire to stop giving all workers education inside the 
enterpriae, as another reason for promoting the establishnent 
of the WUs. If the factory were t6 be the setting of 
practically all educational activities, the workers would 
be in danger of having their horizons narrowly confined to 
their own homes. Apparently pave sympathizes with factory: 
sociologists who advocate humanizing and democratizing the 
workplace, both in capitalist and socialist societies. An 
American author, I. Bluestone, writes in this connection: 
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‘ In -a society that prides itself on«its ? 
democratic system of freedom for the 
iNdividual and rejection of dictatorial 
xule, the workpléce still stands as an 
island of authofitarianism. The : 
organizational’mold of business, 
especially big business, ang the aetarial 
objective of maximising profits serve * ‘ 
to obstruct, or at least deter, the , es, 
fulfillment of democracy in the workplace. 

. In fact, the workplace is probably the 

; most authoritarian environment in which 41 

the adult finds*® himself in, a free society. 


The socialist ideal of the "New Man," a free person and a 


. worker not alienated: from capital and the means of production, 


. 


implies. wide exposure to scientific advances, education, . 

and culture. Under worker management, factory and enterprise ms 

become learning places where workers’ serving on self-management 
‘bodies gain direct experience of socialism. However, for cultural 


vactiviqies, it was thought that workers should be removed 
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from the enterprise. Holding some educational activities 

at WUs seemed to have the advdntage of avoiding the mental 
saturation which might result from an existence centered 

on the enterprise, Additionally, it was recqgnized that a 
WU was a suitable place to facilitate the mingling of woykers 
from different factories and enterprises, which would help 
them to appreciate the various aspects of workers’. solidarity. 
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THB DEVELOPMENT OF WORKERS' UNIVERSITIES, ‘ 


1952- 56 


( « 


After World War II, the Yugoslav working class was young) 
£ and stratified; hundreds of thousands of new workers entered ° 


rm its ranks. 
brought * with them their old customs and ways of thinking. 
<The working Class of Yugoslavia lacked general and technical 
culture, especially some strata such as construction workers, 
_loggers., and miners, many of mnOe were itliterate. According 
to the 1953 census statistics, there were 475,218 unskilled 
workers in the country. Clerital staff and employees were 


These were mostly peasant men and women who 


not, much better off educationally. The whole population 


"was quite backward. Many workers and emp loydes had not 

had access to training ‘and educationy as well, expectations 
from the new Yugoslav society were great, especially fron. 

the working class. They had to be helped to get rid of ‘their 
backwardness and become culturally emancipated. Systematic 
Planning and organization were needed to tackle this problem. 
It was necessary to help workers understand. social changes, 
management, and econothics. ; 

Through the initiative of the Yugoslav trade unions, the. 

deve lopment of Workers' Universities began in large industrial 


centres, 


Except for a few evening schools for workers, no 


- other institutions for worker education existed in the 


\ 


early 1950s.: The,sfirst WU was established. in Belgrade in 
November 1952. This was followed by WUs in Novi Sad, Zagreb, 
‘ Sarajevo, Tuzla, Skopje, Rijeka, Zenica, Split, RUnSEres t 
7 Nis, and other places. a 
Many issues: related to the emerging WUs were discussed 
in this early period.’ Thus, D.. Pavlovic wrote about the 
problem of inertia and physical fatigue of the workers and 
observed that workers' need to expand their knowledge was 
less in those not yet “awakened. u2 The same phenomenon , ’ 
was later observed and dealt with at’ greater length by che 
American author McMahon. "Pavlovic talked in terms of needs, 
while McMahon lookef# at the: phenomenon from the adult 
: participation point 6f view.> 
7 How could WUs help these people best? — Pavlovié insisted 
' that wus must develop flexible forms of education so that 
all kinds of workers would be attracted to them. The flexibility 
6 of forms would enable workers to enrol in those that would : 
best suit their needs, intercats, educational. background, 
and level of culture, Most important, WUs must provide 
learning opportunities for workers regardless of educational: 
. background Only*in this manner could WUs become centres 
and strongholds of worker education, he said.‘ 
About the difficult issue of diplomas that WUs were 
expected to issue to workers, Pavlovic commented in 1955: 


We ‘should try #0 give as much now redge 
é i as we can so that workers can fulfi 
’ ' their needs for learning and findidg out 
new truths. A certificate is just/ an 
- dndication that somebody wants to work > ie 
Y : on self-education. 


’ 


= To me, the gecond part of Pavlovie's statement sounds too 
idealistic and naive, -a kind of thinking which is not based 
on knowing the psychology of the people. , Maybe Pavlovic : 
thought that WUs could help workers rid themselves of their. 
"diploma" complex. I shall refer to this pertinent issue 
in subsequent’ chapters. _ 
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‘WUs were thought of as the kind. Of institutions that 
would provide complementary general education through courses _ 
and seminars,, but would not provide a position or anything 
leading: to a job. It was: thought that the economy of "the - 
country and the systen’ of payments would develop in such a 
way as to alleviate the haste and need to obtain diplomas 
and qualifications, which had been the @nly means of obtaining J 
Sflary raises, The future payment system would require 
capability above all, which was to be a foundation stone in 
' worker’ remuneration, § another pertinent and perennial issue 

associated with WUs, | 1 , , 

Although this was just the beginning of-WUs, and there 
were only fifteen in’ the country,” hurdreds and thousands 
of workers were “coming to the WUs to- satisfy their thirst 
for knowledge. There were three major areas of this thirst: 
for general education, for economic. educationy ang for 
vocational education. ® This constituted the esi for the 
WUs' curriculum, presented. in a problem-oriented way. There 
was one thing in particular that WUs were expected to’ bring 

,about -- participation in worker €ducation by the intelligentsia. 
It was anticipated that the intelligentsia would help the 
working class both with the management’ af the @conomy and : ’ 
directian of ‘the cultural facilities. - ~ 

Serious discussions began early concerning the concept 
and nature of the new institutions for worker ene 
A. Deleon was the Principle architect of the concept. 
‘He defined the WU as an out-of- -school institution for 
complementary .worker education, whichis different from-a 
People! S University. Deleon supported the .idea of ‘worket 
education in its entirety. . In. his view, ‘courses in general, 

; economic and vocational education were not enough, so he, : 
argued for an expanded concept. He felt that worker education 
lin Yugoslavia ought to have a very broad concept. : He 
stated that worker education in the world up to this point 
had beer either the professional or labour union type, br 
Pragmatic in that it helped workers in ene avg rencane 


‘ 
. 


nr) 
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work, However, in a Seanbas like Yugoslavia, uhere socialist. 
‘ democracy was being developed, "we have an opportunity to - _ * 
get up this kind of education in its broadest sensa") | as 
Vocational education and’ training dhould be excluded from | 
_ WUs; it was'only a temporary feature of. their programs. The 
- wu was an institution for complementary éducation; when the 
. educational system Of the- ‘country was reformed, which was : , . 
bo ‘happen ‘tn the nea future, WUs would leave the establishment .. 
of schools for ere aber semi-skille workers to the school 
,and apprenticeship system, pateni, os chambers of 
commerce, * Under the circumstances, and because no one else... _ 
wanted to take up this responsibility, WUs assumed it ‘in order’ 
* to help production workers get ready for upgrading exams. 
This was useful, no doubt, but Deleon thought it ‘was a temporary 
activity and that WUs should not deal with it. He stressed 
that WUs cought: to be more oriented -towards general ‘education 
; and pay more attention to workers! cultural problems and 2 
- their participation in the life of their community. 2? , 
Both S. Tonkovic and‘Deleon stressed that Marxist’ ~~. . 
edyucation‘in the WUs. was unsatisfactory. !4 Deleon mentioned . 
apathy and stagnation. Earlier, he said, Marxism wae cherished 


much more, "no matter how dogmatic we were then and how 
_ forced it was on us," Apparently, there was no. desire for 
a dogmatic approach, people wanted freedom of choice. 
And yet, "we have very little ideological education today," 
which he saw as’ one of the greatest failures of wus. }3 
Among other shortcomings, Deleon mentioned lecturing 
“as amethod, According to Deleon, a mass lecture attracted - 
500 people and concentrated on 4 heavy topic. What was 
the benefit? -In his evaluation, lectures did nothing to 
test how much was learned from them. It would be reported 
ea 200-300 people came to a lecture because they were ' 
interested in it. Deleon called this an illusion, because 
“we know that people often came because they were misinformed.” 
He warned that mass lectures were overestimated in WUs and . 
to continue Kem would just promote self-content. Lectures 
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in WUs were al right if they were not mass lectures. !4 
About the mushrooming of the WUs throughout the country, 
Deleon said he would .be ‘happy "if we could ‘have twenty 


~WUs vot the kind we want, that is, the. “institution of worker, 
-education in its totality." Furthermore, he said that 


because WUs did not know how to” build up their own staffs, : 
they had a “reduced degree of thirst” for kriowledge as | : 
compared to the situation én the years immediately after 
World War II, This was an ieee: of “pedagogy of adults," 

he maintained, *, He ‘gtréssed the need for new methods: 


"we, must leave classrooms and avoid school methods, * we 


‘must go to enterprises if we want to work with adults!" 


“ 


te 


Sources of new cadres must be “sought in pedagogic associations, 


among stydents of ‘teacher ' s. colleges, teacher-training 
institutes, arts students, in order to ‘Create a nucleus 
of, pedagogy for adults. Thege students would have to go 
to industries and enterprises, where the working class was 


q 
to be found, to make. scientific analyses. ~ Deleon was concerned 


about research and evaluation: "We hava talked for five years 
about economic education and. nobody has come up with an 
anelyeis to show us what has been accomplished. nS 

.-As to whether directors-of WUs should be volunteers or 
paid, Deleon said that ‘this kind of work should no longer 
be considered voluntary. There was a life occupation called 


education Of children. For systematic education of adult 


workers, it was necessary, Deleon thought, to rely on people 
willing to do this kind of job and to pay them for it. 16 

At the Second Yugoslav Conference on Workers! Universities 
in 1956, the place and‘role of WUs in the system of worker 
education was discussed. In WUs "we have got a new, vital _ 
educational institution that fits in new conditions ‘of expanded 


needs for worker education" and satisfies thefr increased - 
: a | a 


ee 


* “Pedagogy of adults," which ig a contradiction in terms, 
was wsed by Deleon and other Yugoslav authors throughout 
‘the 1950s; only in the late.fifties and early sixties was 
the term andragogy introduced. — 
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‘through inclusion of most of the working. clase tor because 


~ 
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desire for new knowledge. At the conference, Deléon' 2 


-gaid in part that WUs were ongoing imstitutions for comple 


out~of~school education, that they cofncided with the dev lopment : 
of worker self-management, not’ because of some mechanistic\ — a. 7 
connection between them or because they solved pragmatic " 4, 
problems, but Hecause new educational institutions corresponded - . 
to the new position and tole of ‘the producer and- “the working® iF 
class.As a whole. Through self+management the working , 
class, was freeing itself frem all veptrainescs 

The conference concluded that WUs did not beeome popular ~*~ . 2 
large numbers of workers had a‘lready been educated in-them; _ _ _- « 
what’ was significant was that WUs had brought a new quality ‘ s 
of worker education and agult education in general. Th aan 6 


conference also pointed out the enthusiasm of WU leaders, 
organizers, and lecturers who courageous ly attacked previously 
unsolvable educational problems. Without these people it 


v 


would have been impossible to have such institutions.’? . ge 
Aduld education insYagoslavia was, “looked upon as a _ ~ 

voluntary and useful social activity, the conference emphasized. , 

In other words, adult education had not yet become ‘part of  , 

the. educational system or of educational policy. Nevertheless, 

this marginal agtivity continued to devélop, often all by _ 

itself and for itself. As time passed, things began to ~ * 

change. As Deleon observed, because the educatipnal system F . = 

in a socialist country could not limit itself to educating 

children and youth, it had to include pedple of all ages, 

in all phases of deve lopment and social activity, because | ¢ J 

"it was their right and. their internal need, and there was’ .-. ‘ 


020 Deleon refused 


ng: progress in socialism without this. 
to see adult éducation as temporary, ‘to him it was a ‘permanent ~* 

task and not a product of backwardness, an ginavoidable compdnion 

of man in all societies, undeveloped or rot. ?) Furthermore, : 
he told the conference that if this was the prevailing 

attitude’, if people were to draw practical conclusions for : 


everyday life, then WUs as new institutions and adult education ‘ 


a 


as a new policy must be rea: of dilettant ism and Ainprgvisatien; 
_ he thought that only through a new orientation: would “adult 


a nn ? os 
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education cease to be a marginal activity, ‘and become established 


“with permanent Anstitutions and staff. With respect to .the 


socialist. character of. Yugos lav society, worker education  * ts 


. was viewed as simply part of adult education in general, . be 


with no basic distinctions between them. “Since the working | 


‘class of Yugoslavia was cqnsideted its socibty' 3 leading P ies 


force, worker education ought to comprise education of the | 
total person.. This implied a complex system of’ education in 
many different areas; general, political, “ideological, 


‘vocational, _ technical, economic,’ social, ethical, aesthetic, | a 


and cultural. It is for these reasons that Deleon, qualified ace 

Yugoslav concept of worker -educat ion as "the most gomprehensive. n22.,” 
‘Deleon further stated that wo -education-dia not ae . 

imply only education of. manual. ‘labourers; the working class , a 

was ,taken in ite broadest sense to mean all the employed, ¢ 

from the illiterate to the intellectual workers”? This 

concSpt offered great opportunities. toa producer and a 

working Man in general ‘for his growth ahd deve lopment and ~ 

for bridging the: ‘gap between intellectual and manual labour, 

between working and lettered men. © a 


two possibilities. for development of WUs were discussed. _ 


- Cae 


at the same conference. The first was that WUs were institutio owe 
of continuing education with a system of interrelated seminars . 
or other forms for workers who. wanted complementary educatidi 

in various areas, like © some kind of schools that employed 


flexible and modern _methodg; the second was that WUs were 


inatitations: of fragmented complementary education where 


_ every working man régardjess of his educational background: 


¢ * @ . 
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could meet his inner needs in scientific, til aaah ~and _ a 
social informat fon, or new knowledge f rom any area. . , . 
Experience. 80 far has shown that development. of WUs 
should go in both directions. There is no need to pit one a 
concept against andther, and the best thing is to synthesize 
alk kinds of needs, In’ terms of practical pe maapaar 
, _ : Yn 
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‘it was assumed that WUs might skilfully combine both kinds of 


education. 
. lectures for informing people en masse as an absolute method, 


ea ye 


In methods, thére would be no danger pf having 


“nor, would ‘seminard ‘and. courses, feasible forms for attaining 


continuous and systematic education, become "absolutistic." 


wo. 


It’ was thought: that a democratic society must not disregard 


‘the. basic. principle of social ackivieation of large numbers 


of people, workers in particular. It was equally important 
to know that the basic right of every citizen was to education 


and culture. The conference considered WUs as the most 
: ” developed adult education institutions designt&d to mavisty 
the needs of the leading foree.*4 
The broad concept’ of these institutions was eee 
ini their broad curritula: . 


at 


‘ nlc 
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The WU was ta Provide, , esush different forms, ° 


- information regarding poljtical and social events, 
_{nternational and domestic problems, scjence and . 


e . 


technology; a ; 
Through more permanent forms, coyrses and seinen 
in particular, the WU was to fill a gap in general 
(implying cultural, ‘too) and Vocational education, 
thyg“gi ving workers dm opportuntty td round off 

their education using more modern techniques other 


than thoge used in schools, and. also. to continue 


their education. through regular or part-time 


schooling; 


The WU would, » in time, throtgh| permanent, forms: 
“(some of, which can find their way into bchools), 
"provide a. complete education on different levels 


which. would establish a firin relation perveeh WUs 


- 3 “and secondary . schools.*> 
it was “phought that an employed pérsoan. aia not fulfill his 


‘aspiration for. ‘education simply by” being employed. In 
_ the WU he. had an institution that offered continuity ‘of \ 
education mee through outdated classical schoohing but 


aoe 


i. 


"through ry new, flexible, easily accessible system. 
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Finally, WUs included possibilities for training and ag 
education of workers and other adults in the universities, 
meaning that they enabled those who had not completed, 
gecondary school but had ywod experience to enrol in regular 
universities, and would have thé opportunity to earn technical = 
and arts degrees. - :* Q yy 

The curricu kam pattern of WUs’ required adequate netiodie. 
It was maintained that (1) group work (courses, clubs, and . 
seminars) was essential for some purposes because it guaranteed 
the continuity. and quality of education; also, group work 


. was considered good for activating participants and helping 
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‘ a talksywith experts; (3) ‘popular, or "“disiked," " as they 
“Were sometimes labelled in WU circles, mass forma (lectures) no, ee 


them become independent learners; (2) individual work was 

the least cultivated method in WUs. At the time of the 

1956 WU conference, few attempts had been made to help | “as 
individuals directly through ‘consultations, counselling, or 


were al8o0 taken into account as having "equal rights." | 
Different views were expressed, such as that mass’ forms were 
outmoded and had no place in WUs; or that group work restricted 
the number of participants and so did not suit the character 
of education in the new Yugoslavia, 7° An intelligent combination 
of the three methods in WUs would be bést, it seemed, because 
eaci) had merits. D. Filipovic discu’sed this problem in more. 
detail in a separate article referred to later in this’ . * 
chapter, *’ ; ‘ 7 ; * ey 
The question of levels of instruction in WUs.was also 
discussed at the conference. Practice had revealed an. at 
unsatisfactory situation in which levels of teaching were “\ 


not differentiated; there was no teaching on, all. levels, as* 


was desired, This. was particularly evident.on the lowest 
level. As, mentioned’ earlier, the working class of Yugoslavia 
was rather backward and its general education poor or lacking. 
Unhappily, in practice, it seemed that ua were insufficiently 
low level worker, oriented, Consequently, in, most cases, 


‘workers found their teaching and instruction incomprehensible, of ae 
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‘In ‘addition, there Was no literature’ on other means to. help 


the more backward. On the other hand, Tt was _fomtion knowledge - 
that teaching workers to manage. industries. and: enterprises, 
increase productivity, and enKance their personal lives 

_gpuld not be accompiished unless adequate methods and i , °. 
“ tedhniques were found to “suit all kinds af workérs.. Saciajism : 
could not be built with one patt of the working class, a 
politician rightly observed,’ 28 Déleon' declared that Melping 
ladging* workers was A serious task, .. “new hind of job which 
yequired, ‘pergistence a eer el ; : 

Mn. this. conneotion, Filipévicystre@ed. the roblem. te 
of methods. He decJared that there” was a "poverty, of metheds" — 
“fou addits and, talked about. their. predominant school chabacter. 
. Vexbal _presentatipn by’ teachers was a dominant method, and e 
-modexn” methods. designed - activate participants\were net ‘ 
used. Courses rdani zed | to heip workets prepraré \for vocational 
exams suffered from’ the “Verbal, formal, school" of oo, 
instruction, Wha Workers were doing- a, 
on “the-wchoor level, said Filipevi' an / xperjence.has =P 
that adult participants gladly accepted opportunities 


- at 
| talk with’a: teacher, ‘and, reacted negatively: when a ne 


: Filipovic. discussed the problem of @ropouts. 


* lectures without invogving them . ‘tn disolrssion on matters. : 
they are often familiar with’ as: “they. feel underestimated by 
the teacher. a In. this bonnection, | “ina separate article 

2 an his’ 
analysis of’ this: undesirable situation, Filipovic waid that 
weaknesses in existing methods were unavoidable and resulted 
from insufficient study. of modern aes education methods. oe 


- Among other causes, “he mentioned not” treating a student 


. non-gppication of” ‘teaching aids, and, finally, difficulties... 


as an adult and mature person, a strict, inflexible attitude. 
towards complex'contents, non+possession and therefore 


‘caused by participants themselves, especially those with 

“Little education. According to Filipovié, an. adult person 
in the teaching learning process constitutes a "bai is and 
‘a condition" for a choice’ of method. 22 Chances were that 
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[®t ‘ Many WNUs took no etice of the fact: that instead of dealing 
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mad ape they were dealing with adults. Filipovic a8 
re-e asized that an adult is a Psycho-physically formed 
person whd does’ not want to be looked upon as ignorant, 
* -and an adult participant was a socially, politically, and 
“ economica Ny active citizen, and as such carried on his 
shoulders the ‘building up of sockalism,>4 
eaias the most developed wWUs in Vooomavia had already 
_ applied some good methods. Fot instance, the WUs of Zagreb 
and Belgraje required the writing of essays. ‘These were 
a creative works by the participants. The seminar- “participants, 
clup mémbexs;, were requested to writé on particular *. 
to ics. Thus in the WU of Zagreb, at the beginning of the 
-  semy nag, participants wrote anonymous ly about” ‘their, lives, 


” 


what drew them to a particular club or seminar, and so on. 
- These’ Wiaeae in particular those with educational value, - 
were later read iw class by the teather. Every year, the 
WU of Belgrade yewarded the best works. ‘There was a scarcity 
. of teaching aids, and, as Filipovic pointedout, lack of mpst 
7 of these.” This was considered the most important reason why 
instruction in WUs at that time was perrerned verbally, 
_« With no practical demonstrations. : 
Experience had shown, Filipovié stressed, ‘that. it was 
possible to use some'so far known methods in "adult pedagogy," 
‘on the ‘ondition-that they were adapted to adult psychology. 
He pointed out that practice in adult education teaches us 
to seek new, active methods; with the further development ° 
of WUs demands for further practice would increase. The 


_ everywhere.” 
. ‘ Deleon strongly, supported .the idea that education in 
: '.  WUs be scientifically founded. He feared that program ‘ 
emphasis was on giving vocational-technical and other specialized 
knowledge. WUs were institutions where workers must be given 
a scientific view of life and the world, develop a socialist 
| , COnSMousness, a class .cchsciousness, and learn Marxist-Leninist 
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aim was clear: to turn passive students into active participants © 
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doctrine. He “warned againat coming under the influence 
of non-Marxist, pessimistic, or nihilistic views.26 | 
. Regarding social &ducation, S. Tonkovic-reportetr that : 
a only. a few WUs could be satisfied with their accomplishments.>’ , 
‘The majority were about to start systematically with this” 
kind of education. Regarding political education, only on 
WU had a Marxist section in 1956, and anly a few had orga ed 
seminars on Marxist education. Political economy, ‘s¢ienti ic. 
socialism, And the history of the labour movement weré the * 
“areas largely studiad at -wUs. Exceptions were those WUs 
“where dialectic materialism, the history of philosdphy, “hi 8 
ethics; psychology, and the history -of the Yugoslav revolution 
were taught. Fewer WUs emphasized the dialectic’ view of “the: 
. world through seminars tn general education, biology, astronomy , 
or history of the church and religion. Some WUs _organized 
seminars in sociat science, others organized. elementary.” 
‘seminars in science. Tonkovic pessimistically observed that 
in WUs, as a rule, the attendance in foreign-language, courses 
was several timés larger than that of all seminars in Marxist 
educat ion. The’ WU of Zagreb program gn ‘the influence of 
religion, in particulay the Roman Catholic religion, was 
said to be a success. Recently, the WU of Belgrade had startéd 
seminars in ethics. Ethics as an issue was represented ‘in _ . 
some programs in 1956 only through individual tepics in mes mo 
seminars in social. science: and economic education. However, 
.\ in economic education, much more was accomplished. *° Tonkovié 
mentioned forty WUs which had been surveyed by the thade 
unions and continued to have at ‘least one program in ‘economic 
education. 2° . There were, first of all, seminars in the 
economy* of enterprise, and the organization of labour and 
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“* At the 1956 conference, a new term was coined for this area, 
6 “soqio-etonomic education." As a concept, socio-economic 
education recognized the integrity of the,theoretical social 
sciences disciplines (dialectic materialism, scientific. 
sociAliam), categories of political and economic system | 
(the constitution, other basic laws), and the ¢ontents of 
the concrete practice of self-management in enterprises. See 


Teorija i praksa samoupravljanja oie aes 1972), PP. 991-92, 
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management, especially rams for industry, agriculture, 
commerce, handicrafts, and restaurant management, Some Ws 
taught techniques of management (the WU of Zagreb), the 
physiology and psychology of work (the WU. of Belgrade), 
while the majority organized seminars in remuneration, labour 


laws, health-care, financial and commercial dealings of art 
enterprise, and 80 on. The example set by the Wus of” Belgrade 
and Zagreb was expected to be followed by other WUs in the 
country. ; 

Most af pnkovié' 8 criticism was about the lack of study 
of industrial psychology, mental hyaiene, active resting, 
human relations, workers' families, conditions of life outside 
the factory, housing, nutrition, and go on. - Tonkovic was 

to expand the curriculum substantially, so that programs could 
reach not only workers but also their families. According 


‘to him, social education must be baséd on study of thé 


problems of managenent, not only in enterprises but. in 
health, insurance, cultural, scientific, and educational 
institutions, 2? . . 

While the first Yugoslav theorists of wUs z~ Deleon, e 
Filipovic, Tonkovic, Pavlovi¢ -- were dealing with concepts, 


teachers in WUs were solving practical problems of adult 


adugation as best they could, which was fine because theory 


without the test of practice was likely to be sterile, as 
M. Knowles had observed. ba Some teachers were experimenting, 


- especially those who had the intellectual courage to plow 


new fields. , Thus I, Svarc from Celje, Slovenia, reported 


We tried topics from dialectic materialism 

but success did net come immediately. The 

next year we decided to do things differently: 

we took topica in biology, physics, etc. 

After this we passed to dialectic materialism F 

and philosophy. In this way atudents' ,interest 
P was secured.. Lectures were followed by film 

shows, and this contributed to better , 

success, 41 
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Vv. Velcic of the WU of Zayreb. pointed out that there was 
_# tendency to underestimate workers when it came “to: ‘aesthetic 
education, and that workers could be educated aesthetically 
f by organized, systematic effort. If it was possible for 
workers to master complicated production and the technology 
of self-management, they were capable of understanding 
yaesthetic ideas. Experience. showed that workers were often 
more sensitive toward aesthetic things than many intellectuals. 
Velcic mentioned film as the kind of medium workers could 
catch up from, He also referred to books as a dere suitable 
medium for workers. ‘On one occasion, associates of the WU 
of Zagreb invited the author to talk with workers about 
his book, He came and haa a friendly conversation with a 
group of workers. He did not take an intellectual approach 
at all. The workers were excited and happy over this. A 
fendle worker commented: "I must-admit you opened ‘up a new 
world:.to ug." This was exactly what aesthetic education 
was ali about. The author himsel said: "Comrades, nowhere 
else did, I talk ag, bincoreny: "4? | 
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"On Human and Material Resources 
a. oe aa foo ¢ 
. wus in 1956 were new institutions. They were based o 
a good and broad concept, but the issue of who they belonged 
‘to, who was supposed to secure ‘cadres and provide funds and 
otherNgaterial resources, certainly was in question. This 
issue will be dealt with at greater length in the next 
_chapter. Smaller WUs were predominant and few distinguished * 
themselves in power and influence.- They did have hyman 


and material resources. The wUs of Zagreb, Belgrade, and Skopje ' 


by the very fact that they functioned in large industrial ‘ 
centres (Zagreb is the largest industrial city in Yugoslavia), 
could get good teachers and plenty of leoturers, co-operate (- 
with scholarly institutions, and get funds with no problen., 
Thus the WU of Zagreb was subsidized through grants by the » 

- Phople' a Committee of the city of Zagreb. This university 
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already had twelve teachers, all university graduates, or 
, working on a full-timé basis. They decided to stay in the new 
profession. Small WUs on the other hand had only a director 
as‘ full-time staff and were trying hard to hire part-time 
teachers, complained of lack of funds, equipment, and aidg. 
The WUs of Zagreb and Belgrade had already set up a nucleus 
of full-time staff, while at the same time they continued 
to utilize the services of part-time lecturers and teachers. 
In 1956, the WU of Zagreb had been given financial means 
to construct new buildings for the university. M. Krstinié, 
' then directress of the WU of Zagreb, suggested that WUs 
should get financial resources from funds allocated for 
senior staff training with chambers - commerce since WUg 
educated and trained producers. Her point was that it was 
normal to expect enterprises to take an interest in ee : 
2 wus. 43 . ' 
Small WUs received grants mostly from People's committees 
and trade unions. They also hoped to get subsidies from 
industries and enterprises they worked for. Meanwhile, there 
was much talk about enterprises understanding the difficulties 
‘of fUs, but not having resources to allocate. In prevailing’ 
conditions, teaching and lecturing was carried out largely 
by part-time staffg, which later became a policy. In view 
of the fact that WUs were expected to exper iment with new 
forms and methods of adult education, the need for full- time 
staffs who could take up this assignment was strongly emphasized. , 
Deleon, the leading spokesman for the trade unions, 
‘maintained that adult education was a concern of society, 
an integral part of the educational system. Thérefore, 
securing funds for WUs must, in principle, be settled in the 
same way, through budgets, as was the gase with education in” 
general, schools, institutes, and universities. To seek other 
solutions,: snecording to Deleon, would be a deviation from 
the principle that worker education was, an integraf part 
of the educational system and educational policy and only 


* a temporary solution, 44 , ; . 
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Some Accomplishments . ee, 


Tonkovic wrote that the number of participants in 
educational activities ranged from 200 to 10,000 per WU. 
Data he gathered were related to some WUs in the country. 
Table 1 shows the number of participants who completed one 
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seminar or course.’ 


SFABLE 1 


NUMBER OF PARTICIPANTS COMPLETING 
'. ONE SEMINAR OR COURSE 


a ET, 


or .. . 


WU of - 1955-56 Up to now 

Be lgrade 10,128 . 18,921 (in the 4-year period since 
it was established) 7 

Zagreb 5,719 11,352 (in ? years) . 

Skopje 4,450 — 

Rijeka 3,117 6,635 (in 3 years) 

Tuzla 2,660 7,286 (in 3 years) 

Split F 1,029 , a 


Source: S. Tonkovic, “Radnicki univerziteti," Jugoslovenski 
pregled, 2 (1957): 95. 


In 1955-56, in the eighty-three WUs in the country, 65,600 
workers and employees cdmpleted seminars and cqurses.* According 
to Tdnkovic, attendance at public lectures, discussions, 
performances, and films exceeded several times that at 
courses and seminars. “6 Table 2 shows some of the data he. 
gathered, . 
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‘on In an article written in 1972, S. Tonkovic gave more 
detailed datia related to programs in socio-economic @ducation 
at the end of 1956. Thus he talked about a total of 
thirty-five different programs in socio-economic education 
which were disseminated through 884 seminars with 41,842, 

. participants in the eighty-three WUs in the country. . See 


Teorija i praksa samoupravijanja (Beograd, 1972), p. 992. 
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TABLE 2 
LECTURES AND ATTENDANCE, 1955-56 


. . | _ 


a WU Number _ Number 
of lectures of participants 
a 
Sarajevo | | 45 ne 90,019 ) 
Tuzla 167 43,509 
, Pancevo . 43 8,422 
Kumanovo | 42 6,269 
« “ Karlovac. . 60 5,000 
Titov veles 13 r & 3,940 
Leskovac 9 ae4et 


Source: S. Tonkovic, “Radnicki univerziteti," Jugoslovenski 
pregled, 2 (1957): 95. 
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3 Workers' Universities versus People's Universities 
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The subject of WUs versus PUs would require a special 
study because the two adult education institutions are 80 
similar and yet so different.* PUs in Yugoslavia have had 

_ @ long See eseny dating back to. before World War I. 
D. Savicevic tried to establish some links between PUs and 
the working class. He wrote about the social democrats in 
Serbia who had recommended in the first decade of this 
century that PUs should meet the needs and interests of “ 
the working class. 47 . 

PUs continued to function in the old Yugoslavia as~a 
"medexn | ‘form of general and cultural education." n 48 In most 
cases, they were organized symbiotically with cultural 
societies, as sections of them. Sdme PUs operated as workers' 

‘clubs whefe discussions were held on current socio-political 
issues and cultural and scientific events in the country and 


ae ‘ \ 
* Like WUs, BUs is used in this study as an abbreviation 
for People's Universities. 
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abroad, 
According to Petrovic, PUs played a significant role in 

‘the War of National Liberation. After liberation, they. - 
carried on a literacy campaign, health education, and 
information centres. Later, PUs became centres for youth . 


ea 


education. Weekly lectures for youth evolved into youth 
clubs and forums. Until 1952, PUs were the only adult education 
institutions in the country. With industrialization and the 
_change in structure of the work force PUs began graduaaily ; 
to change. 49 Statistics showed there were 840 PUs in 1953, 
whereas the total number of WUs that year was only fifteen. 
DB. Filipovic was critical of PUs. He wrote in 1958 that 
after liberation, most PUs eked out a bare existence through 
the old tradition of lecturing. >! 
some misconceptions regarding WUs versus PUs. Some people 
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Deleon tried to clear up 


thought WUs were meant for workers and PUs for the rest of 
the population, that because of different. audiences there 
ought to be different contents, and: so on. Deleon maintained 
that it was a Question of two different methods, two ways 
of approaching adult education, not a question of two different 
contents being required. Largely, PUs were lecturing centrés. 
employing basically classical methods. As such they had 
their role, and were still useful. On the other hand, wWUs 
"developed gradually into institutions with steady audiences, ° 
which gave systematic, continuing education and employed more ° 
flexible, modern methods. According to Deleon, PUs could 
develop along similar lines, which would be all right from 
the point of view of getting more out-of- ~scheal education 
institutions. As some PUs were in the process of transformation, 
there was no need for antagonism. Regarding the problem of 
"division of responsibility," Deleon noted that WUs engaged 
in vocational and economic education, thus influencing 
r ‘formation of the’ working class; .PUs dealt with general problems 
and wider educational issues, The so-called "division of | 
audience," according to which WUs educated physical: workers 
and PUs dealt with the intelligentsia and youth, Deleon 
, evaluated as “harmful” talk,°? ’ 
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‘Professor B. Samolovcev of Belgrade University claimed 
that the appearance of WUs on the Yugoslav adult education 
scene marked a turning point. He stressed that wUs had shown 
a “methodological path," founded adult education methodology; 
that was onene aneronteat Merit and an important contribution 
to andragogy. > . .- 

S. Elakovié saw most PUs as centres of general lecture 
activity without Systematic forms such as courses, seminars, 


and discussions clubs. The monologue method which lecturers . 
employed was still dominant at PUs. They lectured on: politics, 
medicine, arts, and culture, in a broader sense; on the other 
hand, themes from economic, vocational, technical, natural | 
science, and Marxist education were little represented. 
If there were a WU and a PU in the same town, the WU was 
usually more industry- oriented, whereas the PU gravitated 
towards other citizens. PUs should engage much more in 
adult education in the country because the prospect for building | 
socialism among the peasantry was good, Elakovic concluded. . 
In 1961,_D. Filipovic qualified PUs as weak and poorly 
organized; he wrote that they lagged behind WUs in many 
respects, | Their program policy was unclear; their organizational 
framework was. inadequate as were their cadres, and their 
material resources were poor. He gave statistics showing 
the decrease in the number of PUs over the years: in 1953 
there weré 840 PUs, in 1957, 714; in 1959, 599; and in 1960, 
432. 2? He also stressed that they could engage more in helping | 
frural people. In 1969, Filipovic called PUs "the oldest 
|ppecialized institutions for adult education," which along - 
with educational centres in business. ‘organizations “most 
| resemble" workers‘ universities. The number of lectures and 
rs attendance in WUs and PUs was approximately the game, but 
the number “of those attending regular forms of education. 
(seminars, courses, schools) was on ane average three times , 
bigger at wua.? 
In 1968, trade unions! contended that "the activities 
of WUs and PUs were the same: by their social function, 
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’ A r 
content, and methods and that they should be equally tmpated. 
They admitted that "certain differences exist," but only 
regarding the orientation toward certain social atructurea. 
In 1972, S. Tonkovic explained that “under the 
influence of the WUs, PUs were gradually changing their 
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program-orientation.">¢ It should be noted that communal 
PUs, such as those functioning in Belgrade and Zagreb, are 

- different. M..Mestrovic wrote about them as institutions 
dealing with so : ' > _— 
Perhaps it was 
A comprehensiv 


io-economic education and mass culture. 
hese that trade unions thought equally important. 
1976 report by the town committee of Belgrade, . 


however, stated that “there was mugh more collision, disloyal 


* 


competition and doubling of activities between WUs and PUs 
in the city o 
of programs.’ 


Belgrade than eo-operstlon and aa ts 
460 » 
The fact. that in Yugoslav andragogical literature wUs and 

'PUs have been dealt with concurrently in most cases indicates 
that these two institutions continued to co-exist. This was. 
natural, as needs for both were so great, and adult education 
facilities were not prolific. Both PUs and WUs were needed, 
especially in industrial centres and large cities. 

PUs, which once were the "expression of the inherited 

enlightenment- type of concept ion in adult education," as 
S. Tonkovic observed, have adapted to’the socialist structure 
of the new Yugoslavia and accepted the new ideas and ideology 
of the working clase.°! It is also true that WUs have served 
as models for them, especially with respect to,methods used 
in daéaling with. adults. If trade unions assert that PUs. 
were equally important, it does not mean that they have 
contributed equally towards development of andragogical 
theory. and practice in Yugoslavia. I therefore believe that 
testing the hypothesis that WUs have contributed m re than 

' PUs would be worthwhile. i 
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_. WORKERS! UNIVERSITIES, 1957-64 
- ~ Organization and Forms _ 
a . 
A number of conferences and meetings have bee held 
to discuss activities of WUs cin ‘Yugoslavia since their 
establishment. Two conferences were particularly. significant: 
0 the First and the Second Yugoslav Conference of the represeitatives 
of WUs, in June’ 1954 and May 1956, respectively, “Among the * 
.). desues discussed was the organization of WUs, It was said 


that the organization was adjfusted.to the needs and possibilities: 
of learners. Learners were expected to enrol in any form of 
instruction or any level of a course, with. no-obligation to - 
pass the preceding lower level. However, learners were to ca 
progress from a lower to a higher level. In this manner, - oy 
they could study an area‘of education systematically. A ~ 
vertical system was ‘introduced to enable learners to progress 
- gradually, a was meant to be a bridge for learners to 

+ enable them to progress to the ae levels oe learning OS 

‘and education, 4 . sos 
Seminars, courses, and clubs were types of learntng groups 

in WUs. They wexe adapted to specific requirements of workers ‘38 
in, terms of duration, scheduling (onde or twice a week), 
iceation (courses were held both in the WUs and in enterprises 
and Factories), and methods (that take into account learners‘ 
experience and work practice). In addition to so-called yg 
intensive forms of instruction. (courses, clubs, seminars), 


ra 
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which, required a 2 Dermanent ‘teacher,’ though as necéasarily 


,a “full- time staff member, Ws: engaged in extensive forms of 7 i 
eee educatjon = lecturés, public discussions, performances, °~ 


and evenings dedicated to an event. Mast lectures dealt With 
issuge in. foreign affairs and- policy. ‘Thege sessions were. . 


always interesting and drew: the largest crowds. In’ less: 


developed WUs, public lectures were less frequent... 
As Tonkovic reported, the basic principles on which wus. 


were founded had not been applied everywhere upto then." 2 


For instance, ‘Lick off funds and shortage of staff serious ly . 


affected the’ activities. of a WU; also, specific local conditions, 
were tentioned as a reason why some wUs used public, ‘lecturing, 
as the only form of activity. A ‘emarkab le st atenent; ares 


aesaphetic! was made by R. _Colakovic concerning specific local. 


2 


bythe degree of concern and understanding aly those: respénsible 


conditions and their impact: on ‘WUs:; He said that. the. meaning 
and significanee of a* Wu: in a certain locality was determined 


held for the new educational institution. Because “of a latk 


/Of concern gand understanding ‘in some places, the institution . 


barely existed, ‘at other places at wds engaged in doing 
éverything, and in others, WUs had become known as very. 
appropriate forms of worker education.? — 

At larger, more developed WUs, activities were “carried 
out through centres. ‘Fram the educational point ‘of view, 


"centres were considered the: most developed, self- contained 


units. ' In this period,, the more. developed WUs .already had 
centres of general education, of sqcio-economic education, < 


and of vocational education ; some wus” had centres for senior 


. of centres who were ‘full-time. Staff members. *- 


staff training for the econdémy (such* as’ the WUs of Belgrade « 


and Sarajevo), For metalworkers (sugh as the WU of Zagreb} 
and for work-productivity (such as. ‘the WU of’ Sarajevo). 
Centres were administered by professional “council's and heads 
- Centres were composed of sections; smaller units . that | 
covered one subject or a group ‘of. subjects’ disclissed and 
"taught within. rhe. context of a ‘particular, centre. A ‘ 
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would be a section for political economy or artistic education) . 
At.less developed Wa, which had no cence ‘sections were the 


_ only educational units. 


‘Basic teaching- learning occurred in pre-semjnars, seminars,* 
courses, laboratories, study groups, and clubs. Nethodologically, 
these formb were differentiated according tg the learner's 
previous knowledge as well as the level and contents of 
the program. Thus, for ‘instance, pre- seminars gave workers 


"and employees basic knowledge from all areas in: preparation 


for a seminar. Seminars were of higher standard. They were 


_. organized on three - levels; elementary, intermediate, and 


‘advanced. -Seminars and courses were considered the major 
educational activities. at WUs. Seminars and ‘courses differed 
in size and duration of program., 

Laboratories were used for workers to experiment and 


“develop practical skills in particular for the study of 


science, and for vocational and technical training. 

Study groups were bagically autonomous learning teams, “. 
though they were assisted by a teacher. _They studied: certain, 
problems and drew their own conclusions. . 7 

Clubs had current, changing educational programs of the 
highest leyel. Basic to clubs was free-wheeling discussion 
and the exchange of views. Wome fine arts Clubs» had studios? 
film clubs had their own studios, too. 

_ According to Tonkovic, the administration, and management 
of ‘wus which should not be regarded as the same thing, : 
was not uniform. Usually, WUs were directed (administered) : 


by boards, called secretariats or professional councils. 
_ Management of WUs was in the hands. of, councils, elected 
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bodies of representatives, which were argans of social 


managenertt . ? . \ 
é - stay * ry ¢ A 
Prograns » ; : a 
‘A survey of programs of WUs darting 1957-64 creda a. great, 
oe They were Gestgned to meet different: needs FS 4 
4 * — : | _ pe | y ne ; | ‘ ss a > ; 


adult workers and so usually had different levels. They were ° 
’ practical, flexible, “and adapted to both personal and 
-.socio-economic system needs. 
. Programs af general education ineludeds basic general 
education; social sciences: scientific socialism, Marxist 
: philosophy, ethtcs, history of the labour movement, political o. 
economy, religion, psychology,. health education; science : 
and technical education: biology, physics, chemjstry, 
mathematics, geography, astronomy, technology, industry, 
nuclear physits; aesthetic education: literature, music, 
theatre, fine arts, film,’ Serbo-Croation language, rhetoric, 
industrial aesthetics.: oe 
Programs of socio-economic education includeda:. basic 
economic education; economit branches: political economy , the 
economy of FNRJ (Federal People's Republic of Yugoslavia), 
economic geography, enterprise. economics; social management 
and worker self-management: seminars for members of workers‘ 2 
councils, for the economic education of workers, ‘for administrators. 
and: managers in enterprises, for social management , on the 
communal system, on work relations, and on leadership training. 
2 Special programs wake. organized in the following areas: 
wark organization with a special emphasis on the problems 
of ProgUcesvitys the psycho-phystology of work, work: safety, 
and occupational health. 
. Programs of vocational-technical education include : 
professional upgrading: for semi-skilled, skilled, and 
highly-skilled jobs. in accordance with state regulations} 
technical education programs aimed at raising workers’ — 
general: technical level. These were in specialized fields. 
and advanced technolégies.° Table 3 shows the number and 
diversity of programs at some Yugoslav WUs. Table 3 does 
not include foreign language courses, club programs, lecture 
‘series, public discussions, — or filmd. , . 
Table 3 shows that the WU of “Zagreb led in the total 
~ number of educational programs ; the same university was also 
strong jin vocational and socid-economic education. It was 


. 
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followed by the WUs of Belgrade, Subotica, Rijeka, and Sombor. 
Intedestingly, it seems that only one WU gave programs in 
health education in’ 1956-57, Apparently the above data are 
not very apecific; for example, it is not clear whether 
the seventeen programs in general education at WU Skopje 
means seventeen sab coureee or seminars in this area, 

or seventeen progr 8 with yee same content. 
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ae ee. ae » > TABLE 3° : 
ae . NUMBER’ AND DIVERSITY OF eee 956-57 

= Place Gen. Health Soc-econ. Tech. , Vocational Total 
_ 4 Skopje 17 7 16, | 2 * 13. ‘48 
“ -Spli®  — 5 10 - 18 29 
Tuzla “12 - i2 > at * - 31 
Sombor | ‘8 - 4 - 16 — 28 
Rijeka lo, | 7 20 37 
Subotica 19 25 8 8 60 
tagreb 22. 26 , a2 81 
Beograd —~ 20. 20 22 62 


S. Tonkovié, "Radnicki univerziteti, " Jugoslovefiski 


Ld 
Source:. 


pregled, 2 (957), 94, om. 
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Duration. of Programs, Age, ‘and Participants' Level 
ce) ucation a 
a ° « 


Depending on the scope of the program, courses lasted 
three to six months. | Courses in ‘vocational training and 
education took nine to twenty-four months. Attendance was’ 

* ‘voluntary and free. _ Courses begah on October 1 and lasted 
until May 31. ‘In some WUs the teaching- learning system 
was organized by seme#ter. On the average, a ‘participant 

" swas a worker or employee with lower education ( a semi-skilled 
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“up full-time specialist associate staffs, people who chose 
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worker).* His average age was twenty-five to thirty-five 
years. ' $5 8 

Major difficulties encountered in the courses and seminars 
during this period were the heterogeneous composition of classes, 
the lack of learning habits on the part of the participants, 
and some objective ¢trcumstances such as the distance of 
classes from participants andthe need to organize classes — 


after work. cae 


More developed WUs in this period had their own professional 
staffs consisting usually of young teachers, instructors, 
engineers, and economists. There was a tendency to build... 


adult education as their professional field. However, 
because of' the broad scope of activities, the territorial 
-diffusion of centres, and the large number of participants, 
most teaching staff were part-time experts in various fields, 
public figures, and cultural and political workers.° 

In 195%, the Workers' Councils' Congress was held, 
which stressed the need to,g¢rengthen and advance WUs. 
Workers took the floor and talked about their education, 
assert@hg that they liked to learn. The workers, being 
practical people, recognized the benefit of this kind of 
institution, from the point of view of their’ personal development, 
professional upgrading, and affirmation” ‘in their collectives, . 
aceorsing to R. Colakovié.” 


~~ 
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. Years of operation and experiment have helped WUs to 
crystalize certain practical principles of adult education. © \ 


‘For example, the WU of Skopje found out that respecting what 


they called "the possibili@ies of participants" was an 
important principle for organizing educational activities 


SS 
. 


* In Yugoelavie the term "workers" is used’ in different ways: 


to differentiate those who do physical jobs’ from white-collar 
‘workers; to refer to all employees, including top personnel, | 
>and. in a still wider sense, all civil servants are also we 
included. in the tern, . Sy 
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which guaranteed success. This WU was the first to arrange 
for participants in seminars, particularly the seminars in 
genera] education and socio-economic education seminars, to . 
have shorter hours of work. The assumption was that they would 
progress better in classes if they were not -exhausted by work, 

Also, the WUs of Mostar and Skopje, almost simultaneously, 
found out that it was best to engage one instructor, or at 
most two, ina _ Sepinar, instead of having one instructor 
per topic. Exp6riments showed that this arrangement brought 
about a better quality of learning. Later, as knowledge of 
adult psychology grew, WUs began to call this relationship a4 
of the participants to the instructor "emotional binding," 
to indicate their respect for this aspect of the 7 
teaching-lIearning situation. Further experiences at these 
universities indicated that shorter seminars were preferable 
and that a nine-month seminar was too long and became dull. 


Polls conducted on course completion indicated that workers 


were “Tiberestea in and wished to attend special courses, such 
48 ones dealing with modern work organization, finances, 
and industrial psychology. 

WUs ought to study the. problems and needs of every work 
Organization, J. Sinadinovski pointed out. 1° He also insisted 
that the development of each participant be followed ‘Up by 
the respective WU, and that help should be extended to them 
all after completion of seminars and courses, This had not, 
been done yet, Sinadinovski maintained. ‘According to him, 
workers’ councils in Skopje did not keep records on how many 
workers finished and what kinds of seminars had’ been completed, 
nor did they have any idea of what kind of benefit enterprises 


. and work organizations received from the newly acquired 


' knowledge and skills of their workers. This kind of thinking 
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marked the peginning of recognitign of the need for, evaluation 
te 
of wUs, : ; 


» While Sinadinovski, an sabia thinker, was simply signaling 


the need for evaluation and special courses, his colleagues 


of the WU of Mostar came up with programs of special seminars 


€ 
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and the basics of evaluation. 8. Markovic, a very capable 

“dirdctiesy of the WU of Mostas, explained how they had come 

up with special seminars in economic education. +! Members 

of workers’ councils came and took five or si hich they 
ee wanted 


more serious seminars. The. WU of Mostar staff were faced 


* qualified as elementary in economic education 


with a dilemma: should participants be made specialists? —_ 


The anawer was no. It was not necessary for a member of the 
workers' council to become a specialist; what he\ needed was | 
the knowledge that would enable him to understand and fol 
up effectively the investment policy. of the enterprise he 


. 


worked for. 
How were these seminars made functional, adapted to the 

needs of a particular enterprise? The following research 

procedures were employed: ‘first, the instructors were asked 

to visit the ehterprise or factory before the commencement 

of the seminar; instructors then gathered data concerning 

the dealings of the mine over a period of time and this « rt | 

information they built into the seminar, Lectures were 

followed by discussions with the participants. Their 

‘teaching- learning pernerple #38 that the seminar 


’ That making a seminar functional provided stronger ‘motivation, 
for the participants was one finding of the WU of Mostar. 
The participants were then required to present wripten reports. 
It was easier to get them to write aboyt the concrete problems 
- of their businesses than to deal with theoretical considerations, 
according to S. Markovic. _ l : : 
The WU of Mostar applied evaluation techniques, they : 
referred to as “analysis of educational results." Anonymous 
polls were taken among the participants. However, "we cannot 
be happy with an appraisal which says that a seminar Saal 
a success, if things in the enterprise continue to be in 
bad shape," concluded the dixrectress of the WU of Mostar. ?? 
| In view of the fact that socio-political education in 
- that period was bleed fashionable and in great demand, 
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since it was thought that socio-economic education represented 
a happy combination of individual and social needs, the 

design, construction, and carrying out of special seminars” 

in this area were highly desirable.. The way the Mos@ar team . 
reacted to these needs so prompt ly and studiously was admirable, 
and their efforts with respect to evaluation and research 

were equally remarkable for the late 1950s. 


New Trends 
In this era, new trends began to be evident in adult 
a worker education. Some WUs such as those of Zagreb, Mostar, 
\ and Skopje began to survey the needs and interests of some 
: “groupe of ‘workers; they also began to ‘specialize. As well, 
it-was thought that positive experiences and practices at. 
° more developed universities ought €o be shared. Regarding 
"specialization," M. Krsetinié made a strong demand, }3- She 
supported the idea of setting up a "whole series of specialized 
institutions and schools" to speed up the process of educating 
self-managing workers, emphasizing that training and education 
of workers for ‘self-management required, at that historic 
morent, institutions and schools of the highest standard, 
which implied top-quality teachers ‘and programs 4s well as 
the involvement of society, In other*words, "specialized ° 
institutions of out-of-school-education," as she defined 
, WUs, should have no place for the "most backward workers." 
According to Krstinic, wUs must be weserved for workers 
already aceevety involved in self-management, or workers 
about to be trained for these functions through recommendations 
from workers' councils.. Under existing conditions in Yugoslavia 
then, with large numbers of illiterate and semi-literate 
- workers, her argument sounded very unreal, to say the least! 
. . 1953 census statistics showed that of the population over 
ten years old, 3,404, 429. ‘people were illiterate, /4 Krattinic 
tended to overemphasize the "specialized" feature of WUs, 
- ahd over stressed professionalism. Her attitudes were not in 
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harmony with the broad concept of WUs that guaranteed 
flexibility of admission, the principle Deleon had so clearly 
described. }5 Fortunately, it seems, Kratinic's views did not 
gain acceptance. 


The Workers' University of Zagreb “3 3 Tae 


The prevailing situation in 1957 was that a great number of 
wWUs in Yugoslavia were far from well off. They were still in 
the first stage of development. More developed WUs were busy - 
building their systems of education and internal structures.- 

‘Thus, in 1957 the WU of Zagreb (since 1957, this WU has had a — 
new name, the Workers’ University, “Moga Pijade") began to 
support two systems of worker education in the belief ‘that that 
gave workers a fair choice. The systems were the free seminar 
system and the permanent system of education. 
. The firee system of seminars aimed to enable every worker 
to enrol in a course or seminar he found most suitable to his 
level of yunderstanding. The assumption was that this availability 
would correspond to different workers' intefests. Seminars 
included socio- -political seminars on three levels -- elementary, 
_ intermediate, and advanced ~~ ‘plus clubs for discussion; natural 
science seminars on three levels, plus clubs; aesthetic ‘education . / 
aonthwre: on three levels, including clubs; a foreign language 
school with elementary, intermediate, and advanted courses; 
thease first four types of seminars were called general 
education within the context of the freé system. Seminars in 
socio-economic education, on three levels, plus qlubs, conferences 
and consultations on current ‘socio-economic problems were . . 
also included. © ‘ 

It is worthwhile to cite topice discussed in aesthetic 
education seminars (literature, music, film): modern. Fiction, 
contemporary fine arts, how to listen to a piece of music, 
twenty-four great film directors, music of the nineteenth, : 
and twentieth centuries. Also, there were ‘discus’ions about. 
movies, such as East of Eden and Fanfane la tulipe, about < * 


ha _. ; igi: . . 
Chaplin and about movies seen at the Cannes festival, and 80 on. 
Discussions were organized about the beginnings of TV in 
Yugoslavia, radio drama, and modern theatre. These data 
show how avant-garde the clubs were at the time. 

Duration of the seminars of the free system was three 
and a half to four ‘months. What were its major features? 
First of all, workers were free to choose and decide on 
seminars; enrolment was also free -- a worker could choose 
the level he thought best. Moving within the on was his 
free choice, too; finally, he *could drop out at any time, 
Or leave the system when he thought he had met his needs, 
interests, or wishes. Data given by the director of the 
WU of Zagreb showed that in one four-year period the system 
included 14,187 students in 707 different seminars based 
on fourty-two programs. (This figure does not include 
4,476 participants in 211 seminars in vocational education.) 

Among other features of the free system: it did not 
require a heavy commi tment on the part of workers, nor tie’ 
them down to a longer period of tima. It did not aim at 
h&gher educattonal objectives; it assumed that workers were 
sufficiently motivated to enrol in seminars in their free 


16 


time. A comradely and collaborative atmosphere existed in 

the seminars and clubs. Working in small groups of @gnt 

to fifteen people where workers could feel free and close 2% 

to each other was an additional asset. ‘The system included 

possibilities for organizing special seminars or courses 

on request; for example, if workers needed further education 
. in regular schools,, seminars could be organized for them 

to study such subjects as math, physics, speech, and writing. 

By *their nature, seminars and courses of the free system 


could be interrelated or completely independent, each being * 
complete in itéelf. ' 

The permanent system of education aimed at higher and 
more complex educational objectives than the free seminar 
system, and therefore it involved the student in acquiring 


solid knowledge and skills. The system was best represented 
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by Workers's College. ‘In 2956, one of the most dynamic Wus, - 
the WU of Zagxeb, set up its own advanced schoal for workers 
within the university. The full course comprised four 
semesters. The methods and curriculum of the Workers' 
College are of. great interest. 

The curriculum included courses in the following areas: 
study of the factory (enterprise): economy of the factory 
(enterprise); industrial psycho logy; labour law; economic 
geography; the economy and structure of’Yugoslavia: social 
and political science; nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
history; the Yugoslav Revolution; current political issues; 
the theory and practice of socialism: the mechanism of 
socialist democracy; the position of the social movement 
in the world; ethics and philosophy: Marxist philosophy; 
natural sciences and mathematics: mathematics; physics; 

bd chemistry; biology; geography; the mother tongue: speech 
and writing; aesthetic education: in literature; fine arts; 
filming; designing. 2’ Interestingly, the course in speech 
and writing was spread over three semesters. It is beyond , 
doubt that this particular training was designed to enhance 
students' linguistic abilities. 

This system is far from the classical school type of 
‘curriculum. It is more a problem-oriented curriculum design, ° 
an andragogical design. One can see that much of the workers’ 

education was' based on the study of actual practices of 
factories or enterprises, and students had to write research 
papers relating to the problems of their own factories. This 
practical experience, combined with theory, enabled the. 

worker to learn about the nature of his factory, human oe 
relations and material factors, the basics of the economic 
process, and general conditions affecting factories.! 

As the Workers' College was intended for experienced . 
members of self-management bodies, candidates had to meet. 
certain requirements: for admission. Their socio-political 
activity in the factory had to have been demonstrated, the 

* factory had to agree ta their shortened work hours (during 
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training they were expected to work only four hours), they 
had to be skilled workers,, which ipplies they had acquired 
the basics of math, reading and comprehension. 

Workers attending the College continued to receive full 
pay, although they worked only half-time. The school enroled 
about eighty new students every year and hoped to raise this 
figure to 250 when new buildings were completed, M. David 
reported. 19 

The promoters of the College aimed to widen their 


- worker-students' knowledge in the socio-economic field in’ 


order to make them more effective members of management 
bodies. in the factory and moye socially and politically | 
active in their community as well as to help them qualify 

later for ordinary higher é@¢ducation. Their concern was to 
develop the worker's personality through introduction to a 
diversity of education and constant testing of theory against 
practice. In their view, as David observed, integration of 
this -school with the WY rather than with the academic university 
had the advantage of not cutting off worker-students from 

their comrades. David was struck by the enthusiasm of 

V. Velcic, director of the first Workers' College. velcic 
talked of the new renaissance and the humanization of the 
individual that this training and education -_ bring about. “9 


WUs and vocational Training and Education 


Most WUs in Yugoslavia, including that of Zagreb, continued 


to prepare workers who wished to take qualifying examinations. 
Yugoslav industries lacked specialized workers, and- there 
were few institutions to help with ‘the problem. Courses had 
been given at evening classes, lasting six to eighteen 

months, by WU vocational centres. Some WUs also set up 


(vocational centres specializing’ in training of managerial 


staff for the economy (managers and organizers of production 
in industries and enterprises) . 
In androgogiéal circles, opinions differed on this issue. 
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Some thought WUs were. incapable of creating a system of . ‘ 
vocational education for workers.* M. Krstinic said that . 
even the most developed WUs in the country could not meet 
the needs of vocational education and training unless they 
had facilities such as workshops, experimental classes, 
adequate programs, and staff to work with adult workers in : 
{industries and enterprises.*! = = 
Two basic suggestions were made. One was that this 
area of worker education should be left to regular vocational | 
schools, where apprenticeship training traditionally was . 
required, as is the case ‘in many industrial countries. In 
principle, this was acceptable, but there was’a basic 
contradiction: to implement this idea would imply having 
classes in regalar professional schools with a teaching 
staff that is/ specialized in dealing with adult workers, 
which sdhools' did not have.- S 
A second suggestion was that this kind of education should 
be carried out by industries and enterprises. Efforts were 
made at some places to put this idea more or less into 
practice. WUs were willing to tackle this problem in 
conjunction with industries, Where co-operation was already 
established, the industry secured facilities and specialist. 
teaching staff. For their part, WUs provided the andragogical 
component, 4 new experience for them. According to Krstinic, 
WUs were the only institutions which dealt with vocational 
education serious ly.*? ( ; . 
“As time went on, vocational education in WUs became very 
wide, though with. many contradictions; and.it was also a 
big source of revenue. However, Vv. Ceklic blamed WUs: for 
shortcomings in the vocational education of workers.?° He 
thought it was positive to help workers get better qualifications, 
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* "Vocational’ education" is the preferred term by Yugoslav 
authors ‘because of their socialist concern with Complete 
self-realization of workers; in their opinion, it could 
be harmful to concentrate on training only for economic 
output. : 


they 


but that qualification was often a mere formality, His 

major criticiem was that courses in vocational education 

dealt seriously with the theoretical aspect only, and in 
Most cases neglected the more important vocational part, 

, the practical aspect. ‘Geklié atressed that there was a 
need for solid analysis to reveal the real’ impact that 
the new qualifications had on workers! jobs. 74 


Research Efforts of the WU of Zagreb en 


_ __ * Now that, the WU ‘of Zagreb had deveieeea a solid system of 
aQult workers' education, it decided te go a step further in’ 
, CoO-operating with industries. It had defined itself as 
“part of the enterprise" and hypothesized that “in: modern. 
industry, worker education becomes an integral part of 
_ production." To test this -hypothesis, the WU of Zagreb 
conducted research into educational needs of Zagreb area 
industries. Teams of’ researchers went to factories and 
observed workers perfotming.. They talked with them, asked 
questions,’ and listened, .Research ineluded questions such 
as how long does it take a worker to mabter the operation 
of a machine? Is that training enough, or should the worker 
look upon it aS’ a part of a permanent ongoing process? How 
important is a particular work post? hat is the relation 
ween. the factory and the meee di ‘ 
The research conducted in 142 factories of the Zagreb 
area showed two things: that ‘it was unclear to workers and 
their supervisors that they ought to be ‘trained in new os 
| tethnologies, and that there was no evidence of the commencement: 
of systematic eearning and education for the new era of 
automatigzation of industry to come. Sther very important 
finding of the research was that: the work Place - itself and 
a particular manufacturing Process could be the most #ractical 
school for workers. Furthermore, workers’ councils were. 
_x@hown to -be the most valuable schools of self-management. 
"RE conciicics was obvious: special seminars and study courses 
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Gere needed to train workers for a particular work place 
as: well as seminars and courses for managers and organizers 
of production, Again, the need for special seminars for. 
members ‘of workers’ councils was stressed. 
“the WU of Zagreb admitted it coulg not resolve these 
problems alone. It insisted that industry and enterprises” 
should assume the major load. However, they responded slowly, 
to thi challenge, though their. response was positive ik. 
sending workers, to the WU to prepare for professional ean 
The WU itself was aware of a serious drawback: no matter how 
‘strong it was onthe theaty of vocational education, it. did. 
not have the fagilities® for practical training. °* i tt 
Soon, however, industries began to organize spectalingd’ 


y- 
seminars on their premises,: and asked for the assistance of” 


‘the WU of Zagreb. ‘They needed help: with teaching -methods. - = 


and curricula, and. the WU had those’ ‘skills.-. This. was ley oe 


“beginning of’ a new role as instructor .for the ‘WU. of Zag reby .. 


and later of the bther WUs in the country. This rolé. became 
particularly” important in the subsequent period ah which 
industry and oncerpeiess. set up. their own, vocational training ‘ 
centres; 25 ’ ‘ . 
as “With equal even the wu ‘of Zagreb plunged “into 
“* vesearch rélated to workefs' wultural needs, which included 
' yesearch on conditions required for a more cultured life - 
for workers in the factories; ' free time; organizing the work 


day; the family; cultura ‘a ‘habits; interests; hobbies; materjal 
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; conditionsy and. so on. * Without dowbt the WU of Zagreb oe 
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pioneered in this ares too.: 
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58, tite WU of Zagreb came up with a’ new concept 
of 
nee Actually, it was a procedure of debigning and‘ 6 
. conducting, an educational: program, - and had five phases: . i 
surveying educational needs, Sere ef ore? brainips 
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“closed process,” later called the “andragogical 7 or 
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of teachers ana instructors, - eondueeing the program(s) 
and. ‘analysis Of results fevaluation). Each phase will 
. be discussed briefly below. . 
Surveying ‘of educational needs took place in the vd 
manufacturing unit of a factory or. enterprise, - A team ofs sat 
Specialists studied certain kinds Of wotk and determined 
the related neéds and deficiencies. ‘ Specialists from the 
‘factory. played an _dmportant ‘role ‘in this phase. ° They were — 
engineers, economists, technicians, - and ‘members of Workers! 
‘management. This ind. of expertise required thorough 
observation of the problems that had to be. translated into 
educational needs. .The whole cycle depended ah "this: phase, 
-simply* because only after needs are. i temenee can educational 
“Programs be piayned to meet them, 
Designing of cauarias When basic data had been. gathered 
7 - during phase 1 “as to who the workers were that needed q 
; "training and education, their educational level, “what kind 
“of job training was needed for, where, and the means to 
, bes used, they served as a foundation for the program the 
ie, wu planned in con junction with experts from the factory r 
or entérprise. us 
« training of teachers: With’ respect to the fact that 
‘many teachers were recruited from industry it was logical 
to assume, that these people, needed apeciail training * ‘in 
» methods and procedures of adult education so they gould . 
‘ handle adult ‘workers in’ the teaching~learning process. ae 


* 
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‘- , Phase# 1 tO 3 were preparation; for the most, important 

o - phase, , phase 4,’ realization of the program itself, 

al . Program ‘realization, Or,. organization of the teaching 

: plan as it was sometimes called, took place in a group 

or seminar of eight to twenty People. Th seminar was 
Organized by the vocational: centre under a Supervision 
"a 7 by the héad of the centre. Bach seminar had an “instructor 
: and a leader both. of whom assumed seer ener for the 
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seminar.* % 
Analysis of -results (evaluation): By definition, ‘this 
activity meant the summing up of experience. It also 
- indicated further needs and pointed to weaknesses of the ‘* ) 
seminar program. The analysis, as the last phase in the . | 
cycle, led to the next program. In this earner ene 
andrayogical cycle was closed. ; —_ 
In designing this method, fee WU of fagres took the 
enterprise’ itself as-a mode 1. ‘Though the, method assumed 
final form in 2958, its application by WUs throughout. ane , 
Yugoslavia took longer. More advanced WUs started applying, es ‘ 
the method in part, or fully, only in the 1960s. a . ‘ 


The Staff 


-The basic principle of eis: WU Of Zagreb was to have a 
‘nucleus cof\ full-time specialist. staff who assumed key positions 
in the sei vereltyi director, heads of ‘centres, and several 
full-time associates. The rest @f the staff, the seminar 
leaders, instructors, and most teaching staff, were all “~~ _ 
hired part- -time, the so-called part-time associates. In . a 
‘principle, they applied practice to test the theory from. 2 oo 
industry... * = 

In her report, Krstinié emphasized the strong support ‘ : 
the WU of 3agreb had had ‘during. the later: 19508 from ‘the * 
Meople' s Committee of Zagreb in terms of funds and responsibilities ' 
assumed by the Committee regarding construction of the new - oe" : 
-WU building. 2? In the moneg@aph on the WU Of Zagreb, the aap = 
income for 1957 was listed as “71, 528, 000 dinars, and. the "og 
‘Proportion of. arene to receipts was Sixty-five. per cent : 
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* The leader of the educational group: has become a part of ‘7 
educational practice in the WU of Zagreb, and in other, = <— 
more advanced WUs since early seminars, Hé had td cope we 
withvall of the problems of educatigqnal groups. -("living - 

‘erganians".) such as getting along, integration of participants, 
' group cohesion, different a of education,’ different - 
interests, and s Conti ices: ‘ ; 8 - : 
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to thirty-five per cent. 28 The figures are impressive. 


Compared to 1956, the grants seemless, but they ime 
amounted to a large sum. ; 

. Taking everything into consideration, one is apt to. 
conclude that in 1957 the WU of dagreb was already a 
well-established jnstitution of worker education with major 
features of the curriculum pattern well deyefoped in three. . 
basic areas of education: socio-economic, vocational, and. 
cultural, and with a solid budget. Though it was not 
Yefinite or complete in terms of internal o anization. and SK 
curriculum, it certainly had succeeded, in a five-year period | 
‘in establishing a system of adult education, building up 4 
a teaching staff, becoming research-oriented, and seENanG 

as a model institution in the country. . ; 
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The Workers' University of Belgrade 


° 


Like its counterpart in Zagreb, the WU of Belgrade 
-« ‘worked under more favourable conditions than other WUs, 


* according to G. Jovanié;?9 Balgrade, the capital of 
». ' Yugoslavia and a political, economic, and cultural ms oa ee 
, offered great opportunities for educatjion, culture, a : ‘ 


entertainment. With its network of schools, Institutions, 
the university, scientific associations, and-many tultural 
7 institutions, Belgrade was an inexhaustible storehouse of am 
opportuntty. The Belgrade eGgnomy was very strong; thé, - 
city accounted for twenty-three per cent of the economy of , 
 * the People! s Republic of Serbia. ‘About 160;000 industrial’ = r' 
_*. workers with good qualifications were employed in the city's . 
industries. All these ‘facihiti 8 ought to" be exploited | 
for worker education. with th introductign of self-management, 
worker education had ecome a primary political task, Jovanic 1. 


BY 


stressed. < “3 s 
' Large prgjecta to reconstruct industries and intzoduce. 

modern technologies ‘and organization were under way,’ New 

workers needed to be ‘trained and old. workers arptrainad 80 = = 
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that they could take up new jobs; all needed new knowledge" 
and skills. Also, more than 14,000 workers, many of them 
young’ adults, were elected to workers’ councils in 1958. 
They needed self-management know-how. 
There was no institution in Belgrade to deal with the . 
“systematic e mic training and education of management ¢ 
i staff. ae sare organizations tackled this problem 
in, an unco-ordinated and partial way, leading Jovanié to 
cont lude that enterprises in Belgrade did not pay attention 


30 


ok: to personnel needs. Jovanic observed a changing aituations 


A Soupie of years back we went to enterprises 


on to give lengthy briefings and explapations 
. _, on tbe need for their workers, for 
. and managers to enrol in our seminar = 


and courses (on general,-economic, and 
, vocational e@ucation). Also, we were 

ready to organize the same kind of 

courses in *their enterprises without~ 

any remuneration. We were not met with 

good reception everywhere. We continued wr 

to talk to them persistently. Today, , 
/ . the situation has.chahged greatly; the = 
._ relationship, has changed, and they. have. . 

more confidence in us. Earlier, we 


~ * * demanded more from thep, today they . 
: demand more and more om us. . We cannot | 
am “ -respond,to all of their requests.... P 
a. 
Jovanié's account Ae characteristic era interesting for two 1 


* reasons: it. indicates one attitude tq adult education; and 
~' #t also indicates the\tough methods Wus applied to convince 
the enterprises and their workers. ae 
Joyanic talked about other aspects of the changed situation- 

before, the enterprises. had heen happy with the lecturers 

; “and instructors from the WU of Belgrad@ no matter hoy “ill . 
trained, poorly prepared and. inexperiented eee But 
by the late (19508,.their ‘criteria had changed; much more: 
was éxpec ed from the: instructors’ now.- Workers and empidfees 


a xv to improvisations “and weaknesses’ im the programs. 
nstead of just ary information delivered monotonously 


“from a distant platform, students eh sia 4 lively, clear, 
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61 
well-Srepared talk, and ar atmosphere for free speech and 
‘discussion. : 

The general-trend, ds strongly manifested in~the Belgrade ° 
area, was for enterprisea, workers' councils, socio-political 
— organizations, and trade ions in particular, to organize 
different kinds of systematic forms of worker education. * 

Also, they were expected to set up special services and 
centres, But in co-operation with WUs and other institutions 
for training “cadres for the economy". ** Edugating and 
training cadres fqr the economy subseqvfent ly became very 
popular! 

It was assumed that industries and enterprises were 
committed and economically interested in providing better 
conditions for systematic’ upgrading of vocational and other 
‘Skills of their cadres. The other assumption was that 
_ enterprises themselves were the hest pchools for cadres. 

In reality, the situation was different. In enterprises' 
budgets and financiel plans one could ‘rarely find allowance 
_ for worker education or training ‘of ,cadres. >“ | 
/ Like the WU of Zagreb, the WU of Belgrade supported. 
the idea of setting up well organized personnel departments 
in industries which would have andyagogues, psychologists, , 
inetfuctors, and specialists to take care of admission, 
aining, and ed&acation of workers and managérs. " The time 
had come for these towbecome part ‘of the system of adult ‘ 
education in. the .country. While the WU of Zagreb emphasized 
‘More the specialization of the institution, the WU of Belgrade, 
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* “Socio-political organizations" refers to political 
organizationg of working people with a socialist program 
_ (the League of Communista of Yugoslavia, The ‘Socialist 
VAlliance of the.Working People of Yugoslavia, the trade 
e unions, the Veterans Association, ybuth League). See 
*gloseary in Sociali'st' Thought and Practice, I (Beograd, 1974). 


** In the late 0950s, a new term was: introduced by the 
Yugoslav authors -- cadres for the economy ~- as a substitute 
for “workers and employeeq." — 
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‘participants to discover whether they had done & good job. 33 
. ‘ 


‘universities, the WU of Skopje, seems to hav underst abd * 
- the problems that burdened smaller WUs. Again he raised the 
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stressed more the commitments of enterprises. 

Jovanic admitted that the WU of Belgrade did not manage 
to evaluate educational results from ts program. It appears 
to have operated with too large a scope of activities and . 
to have ‘neglected measurements and evaluation almost completely. 
Nevertheless, they did make surveys and consulted with the 

Introduction of a free system of seminars and & : 8, 

similar to |that of the WU of Zagreb, was under consideration. 


. Considering| the fact that the ‘turn-over of the WU of Belgrade 


was 8,000 people per year with prospects in the future. for 
a larger number of participants, something ought ‘to have 
been done to ensure that “quality education" was given. 
One thing was certain, the number of full-time staff needed 
to be ihcreased. Their training was no less significant: \ 
they needed, it was thought, to go. @road to specialize . 
in adult education methods .and techniques. _ . ; 
Althoygh the activities of the wu of Belgrade were 
flourishing, Jovanic thought that administration and management 
did not follow the same rate of growth. Improvements were 
needed, especially elaboration of the instruments of internal 


organization. °4 Although Jovanic did not @laporate, he 


‘ meant regulations related to the social Management of the 


institution were geeded. 


Less Advanced workers' 
| | | ae 
The WUs of Zagreb and belgrade were thriving by 1957. 
However, smaller, less developed WUs were not. S. EPakovic, 
J. Sinadinovski, and V. Ceklic deseMibed their difficulties.”> 
Sinadinovski, @lthough he was:from one of th@ larger 


question of cadrés and finances in WUs, and ited the 
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job if cadres and finances were not provided, he asked. 

_ Was it possible to work with one or two full-time staff 
members, who, in most cases, had‘ no - “adequate qualifications 
, and training on systematic: education of workers? Was it not 
unbecoming to have an institution of worker education that 

‘attracted thousands of adult learners but employed only 
one full- ~time professional?>® ; 

Ceklic analyzed some factors inf fencing policy decisions 
with respect to WUs. He supportéd Co-ordination Committee's 
Position that WUs could be fihanced in mpre than one way ° 
“depending on individual commune's conditions, possibilities,’ 
and needs, and listed the following sources of finance: 7 
grants from™People:s Committees of communes and districte, 
subsidies from trade unions, subsidies from the Socialist 
Alliance, contributions from enterprises, receipts from 
WUs, and funds for senior staff.” Ceklic produced data i ¢ 
on the financial: situation for twelve WUs in Croatia in 
1957 (Slavonski Brod, Vinkovcl, Rijeka, Sibenik, Gakovec, 
Varazdin, Nova Gratliska, Sisak, Pula, Virovitica, Osijek, 
Vukovar). The sum of financial resources’ for these wus, 
exclusive of contributions from enter rises, amounted to 
32,175,000‘din, which was almost i5 lion Flesg than the 

+ budget of the WUs of Zagreb or | Belgrade, Or, only 5 mil Lion 
din fares than the budget of the WU of Subotica. Cék lic 
remarked with logic and humgur: "Taking into consideration ' 
that Rijeka, which is a more. dave lopéd industrial centre . oe 
than Subotica, had a budget almost four times | smalier, we 
can see that the situation regarding the financed\js not =, 
particularly good. n38 am . . 

Since finances for WUs ta 1957, from different sources, 
were unreliable in? most cases, it 8 Necessary for .contmunes 
to sequre funds ‘for worker educati + Sinadinovski declared. 39 
This was’ the Pledge of the social community anyway, as Deleon 
had pointed out. ‘ . 

S's Elakovif, himself” probably ietamoy over this. kind 
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of ete of wus", suggested a new Policy, or rather "orientation," 
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as he called it. _He said that WUs must provide part of their 


e 


financial meanu. thewialves, ” 


- Beklic restricted his analyses to the situation in Croatia, 


with some comparisons to financia} situations elsewhere. 
Hie criticized those WUs that relied mostly on trad@ union 
gupport and pointed out that trade union councils in 
communes and districts provided the most support to WUs, 
but that the trade unions in enterprises remained passive. 


Some WUs did get strong financial support ae enterprises 


such as the WUs of Zagreb, Osijek, and Split. Financial 


arrangements seemed best organized where WUs had support from 


cy 


‘ gources such as People's Committees, district trade unions, 


and the League of. Communists, as was the case in Zagreb, 
Split, Slavonski Brod, Varazdin, and Rijeka. 4? ° 


2 


Educating Women in Workers' Universities 


According to the repoft to the Parliament of Croatia | 


presented by Ceklic in December 1957, there was no specialized 


education for employed women. Neither were exiatihg programs 
adapted to women's needs. Women entolled in seminars and 
courses were treated like other workers, and were a minority. 
Their’ enrolment was strongest in economics seminars,- in 
particular ‘those for the members of workers’ councils and, 
management boards. In 1956-57, in Zagrab, these seminars 
were attended by 728 women, which was only thirty-five per 
cent of the total number of students.‘* “eklic uses the same 
statistics to indicate women's participation in workers’ = . 


councils, * : cad 


The WU of Split held seminars in health education for 


Ld bs i 


* The 1953 data shows that 2,506,475 females, as- Compared to 
897,954’ males, in the population group older than ten, 
were illiterate (Savezni Zavod za statistiku, Beograd | 
1960, Knjiga 9, p. 2), thus indicating the heavy burden 
from the paat when female children had been kept out of 

' school. Now, women in Yugoslavia are significantly | 
represented at all levela#,of the labour force. 
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workers; a relatively large number of women participated 
(five seminars with ninety students). The same university 
organized seminars in health education for young female 
workers. Women's interest in these seminars induced 
organizers to set up a centre for health education with the 
WU of Spl. The WU of Labin also held lectures and some 


’ 


seminars for women. . 
é S 


Some_of the Workers' Universities Problems 
S. Tonkovié of. the Central Council of the Yugoslav 
Trade Unions gave alNoverview of Yugoslav wus. 43 His data 
were shocking: only 250 professional people (directors, 
associates, teachers, organizers) were employed during this 
period in 100 wUs;* only a few in the entire country had their 
‘own buildings; total resources amounted to 300 whillion dinars, 
one-third of which were used by the three most developed 
universities -- Zagreb, Belgrade, and Sarajevo. Most WUs 
had one or two full-time people; ene-quarter were operated 
by volunteers; grants from people's committees to some WUs 
sometimes amounted to only a mere token of 30 ,000-100,000 
dinars whic often was their only sourcé of revenue. It is 
easy to understand the moral pointed out by Tonkovié: most’ 
WUs wOrked under very unfavourable conditions. With respect 
to the number of specialist staff and grants they received, 
the WUs stood lowest on-the scale of educational institutions, 
By way of comparison, Tonkovic stated that in 1957 and 1958 
. all WUs together were granted only 2.5 per cent Of available 
funds whereas regular schools received 91.6 per cent; 
‘practical training and apprenticeship schools received grants 
of 2.5 billion that year, while WUs got only 300 million. 44 
-_ 
* In faét the total number of wus in the whole of 


Yugoslavia was 97 in 1958 according to the Statistical 
Bulletin of the Federal Institute of Statis CB, ) 
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Tonkovie tried to go deeper inte the causes of such a 
situation. Indisputably, orfe oF the* causes could have been.the 
process and the phenomenon of growth, and d@évelopment of the WUs 

¥ as new institutions. . Basically, they’ were set up to counteract 
improvised, propagandisti¢@dis jointed” ipstitutions; yet they 
could not sneaued rid themselves of the same kinds of 
weakness. ‘Furthermore, the constant growth of educational 
we needs, slow development: of other wducatidhal institutions, ‘and 
‘ “certain degree of de-engagement om the part of the socio-political 
organizations pushed WUs-into a wide field which absorbed 
all their ergy and “held them .back. 
* Among other factone wfiich affected the growth of WUs were 
the scarcity of material” resources in communes and districts 
that could be Used to‘help WUs either through grants, in 
construction of buildings,- or in hiring staff. As well, the °~ 
general lack of specialists and the nonvexistence of an 
institution tg train specialists, held back growth. The 
Faculty ‘of Philosophy and’ Teachers' College did not have 
departments far adult education at this time. - 
People! 8 perception of the role and.tasks of WUs was a 
‘crdcial factor ‘in their growth, which explains why some 
indystrial centres and communes which had similar resources 
approached WUs in different ways. If they considered WUs 
and adult educiation to be temporary phenomena which functioned 
only because there were not enough schools, nobody included 
° in a commune or district development plan.items such as 
" Gonstruction of a workers' hall, adult education classfooms, 
or ‘fellowships. That WUs were not established by decree -- 
“education can’ be attained in schools only," so it was 
thought -- and that their role’ ‘and tasks were not defined by 
law gave rise to this migconcéption. 
-> yevertheless, Tonkov4é at least was not eueimieeic; , 
“he waa future-driented. With the economic and social development, 
“of the country, adult. education could only grow, for various 


” reagons. First, recruitment of-a labour force from among ~~. 
i) ; ‘ro as 
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_ Three stages of development’ could be distinguished: in the 
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the peasantry was continuing -- vocational schools supplied 


“only one+thiéd of the skilled workers -- they entored 


industries with minimum education or no education, which 
normally slows down the progress of thé working class; 
second, ongoing mode rni zation of industry and the ‘economy 

in general required modern training and education for: ‘workers 


‘in contrast to training in traditional crafts; third, workerg!'. 


responsibilities under self-management grew daily, and 80 

did their rights. This was best reflected in the part of. the 
budget they handled at the time. Worker's councils handled 4 
twenty-five per cent, while 26.7 per cent was handled by 
communes and districts. The new:(1957) regulation of the 
Federal. Executii 
of education 


cil enabled every worker, regardldus . . 

- to enrol, in the ordinary university, 

on the condit {¥ig@mat’ he pass entrance: ‘examination. This was 

a great step fo rd; and it premised new “opportenit ies for — 

the working class. “ ae 

Tonkovié hoped that the attitude towards adult education . > 

and WUs had begun to’change. Today it is the relationship as 
between enterprises and WUs'that is important. Tonkovié | - 

tried to put this relationghip into a historical perspective.° 


period of Yugoslav reconstruction, the industrial principle 

was applied to education; educational, activities predominantly, ° 

took place in the enterprise. In other words, worker education — 
was in the hands of, trade unions. ‘Later, in order to avoid’ 

one-sided education, it was removed from enterprise’ and . 

put on a territorial base -- WUs and other educational 


institutions were set up. As a- consequence, enterprises 
became very passive” “Now, Yugoslavia is ina position to . 


carry ott educational activities both ‘within the enterprise 
and outside it. : 
What is gained by combina: ‘the induetriat and territorial 


‘principle? With respect to the compune, not qnly :was dt 


committed to worker edutation, it was also economically 
interested in raising the workers! soume sone! standard and 


ei , 68 
upgrading their skills and qualifications. An enterprise, 
on the other hand, was interested in advancing the workers' 
vocational know-how, in training and educating members. of 
- workers' councils, informing and” educating the entire work’ 
force, and in the commune itself, in particular, its cultural 
and educational institutions. a 
until recently, enterpribes have engaged relatively little 
~ 4n worker education, and have not shown much interest in 
“WU services. However, recently, the situation has changed és 
considerably. First, the effects of WUs' efforts in vocational 
and socio-economic education were being felt more and more 
in enterprises; second, action had been taken to set up 
vocational training centres in enterprises; third, thirty 
: to fourty per cent of the funds for senior staff came from 
enterprises whereby the financial resources for education: 
of cadres were provided. . Enterprises had taken a new role; 
they had become permanently involved in edycation. ‘Their 
role in vocational education and training had become 
specific: they specialized in training and “advancepent for * 
a: particular work place. The former exclusively school-type~ 
of vocatioffal training was being gupplemented by out-of-school 
training. (> x aa 8 _— - 


t 
8’ 
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Workers' Universities vs. Enterprises 


_ What was the relation of WUs anti enterprises? Basically, 
they were not and could not be strictly: separate factors; 
they could act only as complementary forces, “carriers” 
of education for the same yorkers. In this preparatory stage, 
it was understandable, that more advanced WUs would be able 
to help set up vocational centres in large enterprises or 
we industries. Close co-operation between the centres and 
WUs was anticipated. With amaller enterprises, the 
relationship would be somewhat different, as these would be 
unable to organize vocational training. .The Federal Executive 
"Council's regulation provided for enterprises to utilize 
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the services of other institutions, in the first place those | 
of WUs and vocational schools. By the SAN regulation, _ ; 


rs 


_WUs could set up centres of their own. In telation to 


enterprise, WUs assumed an instructor or andragogical role 
by assisting enterprises to develop programs and set up : i 
centres. Considering that, out of «he 26,000. enterprises . ; ale 
that existed in 1957, only a few’hundred could afford to 
set up vocational training centres the role of WUs nad. 

become and was going to be very important. 

_ Of course, WU activities cannot be reduced to vocational 
education only. There was a whole series .of educational needs, 
which perhaps could only be met by organized efforts by ~ 4 
large enterprises, but not by all of them. The first need 
was for managerial staff: foremen, chiefs, section managers, 7 
presidents of workers' councils, work safety officers, and © 
sO on. Second, there were many’ areas of socio-economic, 


ideological, and general education to be dealt with by WUs. 


‘Worker education, throughout Yugoslavia had many complexities; 


there could be no favouring of some edueat ional areas over 

others. Neglecting any would cause undesirable consequences. 
Over and over again, Tonkovic’ stressed that education 

for workers! self-management was needed; it was common 

knowledge that WUs did not include all members of 

self-management organs; and that education must be expanded 

to include a ‘large number of workers regardless of whether - 

they. were self-management or not. ‘WUs were also expected 

to specialize in educating: members of. various commissions - tee 

of workers' councils. Further, their greater involvement _s 

was anticipated in education for members of social management 

organs, above all in social insurance, a care, and 


vocational Bpeeret where decentalizatid had i considerably re 


2 


s lower. * 
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‘* In 1959, the WU ‘of Sarajevo came upNeith dntersating 


eee such as "Self-Management, in Social Insurance," 
"Soclal Management: in Health Service and Schools", See : 


Teor tie i piskes Zamouprav) janis Aperg reds 1972) , Pe 994. 
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In ideoledical sdueauton: the ne ee wus was ‘Aeaé: 
“too. Fulfilment of these tasks began only when ‘WUs- moveg.. 
into this field along with People’ S Universities (PUs) 
and political schools, which can be inc}uded with WUs, | 
“WUs had to demonstrate their professional and andragogical 
skills to adapt programs to adults and also to reflect in 
them the, problems of work cpllectives and the territory in. 
which tHey functioned. In’ addition, WUs were expected to 
go beyond the ‘pasic programs about society; they were to 
’ study the theary and’ practice of Socialism, the mechanism. 
of social democracy. , in Yugoslavia, and the history of the 


@ labour movement. 7 : : ‘ F Py 


So far, one category of workers or employees had. been - 

neglacted =~ the technigal intelligentsia: employees, | 

‘Managers, experts. - ‘Their perteption of the aes 
problems in the gountry, was not. something ta ‘which “Wus - could - 

~ ‘be indifferent. Often «the functionifg of the wholé system: 

of self-management. depended on the views and perceptions -. a 
‘of .thege people. With further differentiation of edycational * 
,.prdgrams, ‘opportunities, had td be ‘rovided 6 dnclude this 
group in them. It was ap. @ppor tute moment for WUs to take a 
an interest in helping workers prepare for higher: education, | 
especially because- the universities themselves. did not show ‘ 


. 
“e 


much initiative in this respect. sg 

Sa With regard, to helping ‘adult. workerk with the eteantention 

‘\.of their free time, views head not yet ‘been crystallized ; 

-" and the problem not - ‘dealt with ‘scientifigally. ‘But the a a 
Culture’ Centre of the WU of Zagreb made notable efforts: «> ; 
to understand. ‘the factors affecting workers! happiness. , 

oe Tonkovié believed that socio-political organizations still 

. did not under st ) the: essence and: the -goals of WUs. Me 

3 “tdlked about the need to make, WUs, more. respectab i ‘educational 

"institutions and ‘stressed a radical need for stabilization. ( - 
of what a eo experience had already | provided. - 

“ye ‘Through F guidelines “and internal.regulations, arbitfary 

interpretations, and ae influence and viewpain: 8° 
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could be avoided. Instead, minjmum. security, perspective 
and freedom cduld be guaranteed. to thoge “working in” ‘this .~ * 
field. Administration: and management of, WUs needed to-be : — 
' dit Pentiated: Thig did not, mean that WU were, to become 

i a Closed: system. ‘On the contrary, WUs were to begome more >» ‘°: 

. open institutions, -indivifualistic,. flexible centres‘ for 


all kinds of professionals, experts, and activists. 46 
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‘Tonkovié touched upon other. delicate lipien: such as the 
relationship of WUs to other educational institutions, 
* particularly People's Universities, WUs and PUs should 
comp Lement each other in meeting local educational needs. 
: The ‘relatipnship between WUs and formal | -institutiéns | was. 
’ *, somewhat different. ‘This was, 80 especially ‘in. relationship to. 
-universtties, Bo. far they had_ co-operated only through 
"individuals; in that ‘university teachers had b hired 
as part- -time associates by WUs or mere ee their 
ae management organs. However, the aspiration to unify the . 
‘entire educational. system (school and out-of-school) required © 
far more co“ operation. Actually, WUs-had already co-operated , 


IN wf 


with’ ‘univetsities thsough study courses organized in 
td preparation for entrance vt Tonkovig. was absojutely . 
right in ‘his assertion that, the experiences of WUs in dealing: 

with adult learners would probably, help the universitied, ye 
a lot. It. was . important that the relationship between, Wus 
and other educational. institutions he betwedh institutions i 
which had the same objectives but ditferent specific funetions.: 
Tonkovié urged’ that the ‘tasks of WUs should be looked ‘at 
dialectically because Shey wefe constantly developing, , 
adapting, being integrated into new Situations, and were 

- anti-schematic, inforpal, flexible. ‘and ayahte toe 5s 


ip aad < o 


_ Appraisal by eae Ynions _ ’ a . y fg _ 

. ° + In 1957 and 19584 a |jvely discussion, was going on;’. 
conferences were held in elgrade, Zagreb, and Sarajevo 

to. discuss the "boom" period of some wus. : again, the concept 4 

.\ * and nature of these institutions wag discussed, ‘partioutlarly 
the impact of the seven-year existence of these aalatively —_" 
y new ingtitutions . Theoretically, wus appeared to have * 
“established thenselves: “dn ‘the Yugoslav educational system a 
‘in general and the adult, education syshem in particular Ye 
and, tg have’ raised. the standard of edication. Tonkovié Tg 

~ thought. it ‘oxycial, that WUs hati evolved ‘as: “instd tutiqns 

‘. for. the systematic outrof+ ~school education of ‘workers. ‘tt. 

was, ‘algo crucial that WUs had been established as. an - " # 
indispensable: patt ot therbeagad, modern system of education ° - 
‘in’general, and. significant that WUs had ‘constantly been . 

2 expanding, above all RY adapting brjenaenyes to the néeds of 

soclety and to economic life. They had provided a new type 

of education which’ ‘was dynamic and flexible.- 

Re Rae eo ijlustrate this ‘pointy Tonkoyié pointed out aa 1956, fs PR gn 
"EGE “example, edghty~- - four WUs had a total attendance of ; : a 
86,859; of this total, Al, B42 ‘students, partickpatéd in .. " i” 
socio-economic seminars, and 20, 960. in vocational ‘seminars; 


in 1958, ninety- seven WUs offered sogio-econo ic seminars - t 
to’ 50, 317 students and vocatiopal seminaky to 31,120, the " 
, 48° ° 


total at tendance being" 150/148, . The deve lopment and growth | . 
of ws in this period is hest reflected, in’the provision.gf 
socio-econapic education, managerial ‘ ghase ea economics, 
vocational technical -educat fon, a aries for eAgnee 
#choois, and in general culture, : 
, oe The most developed WUs -had up to" eighty-five different, 

programs in 1958, and deserved spécial, credit, far their, 

fk, Gont ribution’ over the last’ few. years to the advancement - 


. of worker -managenient' nd deve lopment’ of social relatigns fa." 
general, and to ‘the lessening of thé disproportign between 


. specialist, training for. aes othe — of tha “work ” 
. . , - | | ‘ . . 7 : 7 : ree" wc t a , 
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place. In 1957, 35,429 workers wete enrolled jn courses ‘ 
for skilled and highly skilied workers. Since ninety 


per cent passed the exams, WUs Provided ‘two-thirds of the 


—gualified cadres, ‘and the vocational schools one-third. 


“ ’ . 4 


WUs had also int roduced the scient@fic method to solve the 
theoretical prob fems of, adult education. . 
The relatively rapid growth ‘of «WUs had created a “eriek 


. of contradictions, . Aspirations and possibilities, reality. 


and ideals conflicted, These institutions did not have 


the hgman. or material resources to assume ever more difficult 


and more comp lex tasks. Dit ferent WUs found different aoe 
solutiong for different conditions, It was’ not surprising ‘ 
that some WUs reached a crisis* adring the boom period. 


It, aid not result only from rapid internal growth or from 
“the Fact that the adult edtication system was not deve loped. 


“ 
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‘* From available evidence, it is unclear which WUs were 


Qther factors were the low: level of interest in education 
by workers, especially in--some areas, poor learning habits, | 
motivation, and inability to Profit from free time, and. 
poor. attendarice. Tonkovié remarks that these Probiems 


were a very Clear indication that WUs have Wiaved into a new , 


phase which can be called the “phase of constitution" 


' (constitutionalizing) . The Precetiihg pericd could be called 


the “affirmation phase." ane : 


a ae ueness of Workers' Universities 
. a ° = ~ ~ 7 -s * 


oF The novelty of.WUs in educational pearies) was hele 7 = 


“natural integration into the local situation; thefr. reflegtion 


of the needs of the Perei tory ‘in which they worked gave ‘them 
a unique: character, ‘In spite of their disafmi larity ,~WUs 

_had some common features and Functions. these’ were; to 
survey edu atidnal needs, to implement- programs, to educate 
eee ap aie the aronony and trade union’ ‘organizations, a 
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affected by. the: crisi3 Tonkovié referred to. 
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The first function deserves to be anklyzed in detail. Some 


nu 


thought that even if there were a specialized organization 


to survey educational needs, expectations “could not be 


fulfiled because needs were go great. Others thought that 
part of the program could be standardized 8O that there 

waa not a yreatt need tg survey educationgl needs. However, 
if the uniqueness of the wus, is thought to be their meeting 


of concrete needs xesultin from “social, economic, and . 


- technological deve lopment, then this survey function must be 


ip 


deve loped. - _ - ; 
"The social system in Yudoslavia’ today, with its communa | | 
organization, requires a. local communal education policy. 
The vertical system of establishing educational needs must 
be supplgmented ' by local’ efforts Neen ty ause hc needs. 
The ‘funetion of: direct édugatioen was not. in dispute. By 
interpreting. the role OF WUs in terms of direct education, 
an attempt was made to rode fine the framework of activities, 
the content, organization, staff, and material resoprees. 


This must be done, it was ‘thought, in order to change the 


image = wus tin ‘the minds of the people, so that they could . 


deve lop ‘moré radically, and a&tain educational results that 


* e. 


‘ 


would establish quality as the basic criterion for ‘educational 


Agtivasy ‘in contrast to quantity, the former criteridn, 


Generally. speaking, WUg were still at a relatively. low bevel 
‘Qf deve lopment in quality. ws weee also just in the stage. 
of finding the most appropriate solutions to educational 


. problems, to avoid ‘tendencies towarde classical uniformity 


See ex?lusiveness. °° - ca, 
~ W ae on Cae” eo 2. ° 


Considerations Related’ to Program Areas and Content 
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“The backbone. of fhe>wu system was the content of education, 


which, again, vee & refléction of the. -concrete needs of the 
* people and society. Very detailed course of°* atudtes . cannot . 


~ successfully. be presdr {bed from above. What meeded: to be- 
established,.in principle, Were: that ws were unique {net itugions, 
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. define the edicationdi content of the system, The system 


.that WUs were iristitutions established for the gak 


a : = . ys Fi - e vf , ; " 

for systematic and complex out-of-school educat{on, land 
of 

learnjng and not for the sake of #he funct ionaries (za +s 


funkcije, ne za funkciohere) . ’ HerewPonkovic was Rlaying 


with words to stress the socialist non-elitist character 


of the institution, in that programs .and forms Were to be 


available to every worker. Furthermore, . the mord significant | 


areas of education had to be established which would help. 


deve lop many dimensions of WUs' ‘activities: and make the notion 7 


of “complex education" more ‘concrete!’ S6 far, Yugoslav — 
expe rience and, general needs had. shown that the following 


basic areas of education could’ be covered ‘by WUs: . 3 Pie 
. “ ; _ : a 


é 


8 as gene al stuedeien. ta endl te workers to 


ia : -get basic knqwledge preliminary to ‘Bocio- economic, 


vocational, aesthetic, health, a1 cult ; 
technical educdtion, and personal cultuke; — ° 


~ basic socio-economic education for workers! - 
"2 se) f-managemeng. and social management, 
for commun id ‘other social | uict ions; 


- socio-poli cal or ideologicat~ education: 
. SOoialist theory and practice, the history 


: 8 
. \ PP 8 of the workers’ movement, contemporary — 


problems of the 4workers' movement, international 
we relations, dialectic materialism, ethic, che: 
a . State and religion, and so on; , 


“= education. of the managerial staff for the economy , 
‘ . intended for dirgctors, plant: managers, and : “ 
a . 80 on; . : 2. % ‘ 


‘ "= vacational education: accelerated vocational 
education and training in conjuhetion with 


, cs enterprises, adwanced trainjng, and. technical. . 
. » ° tinformation, preparecione for the exams of . , —° ~ 
a de skilled and highly skilled workers, and “fo 
, Preparatory courses for workers taking entrance = 

ae “oon in the universities. © 
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The attempt to define these Be is not also an attempt to 


ot 


neeged ‘to! ‘adjust its content to meet, long-teim needs 


~ Socio-economic education, which comprised” .o.. a. 


(continuity) and action. needs (new needs" resulting from . - of 


pales oye and priority tasks) , and to- meet the. 


. @ 
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“That is, the system had to enable study and educational . . 


Fe : ® 
# advancement relative to positions ahd responsibilities of 


working peephe: ot 


On the New Function of WUs 

. oo ° 
~ * z & 
ion of the WUs had not 
developed by 1957; it was conditioned and rest ti ted 

by the levels of development. Th#s new function was mphasized 
| because society's immediate task pas to provide the ire 

| socio-economic, and vocational 


htained close ties with’ 


The instructional role or fund 


v working class with basic geteral, 
. education and because WUs had mai 
‘local territorial organizations ih economy and trade unions, 

anos a favourable position to initiate co-operation 
between institutions, as well as iconcentrate staff and 
“material resources. Urder prevaijling conditions, WUs ; a a 
e 


organized. various forms. pf éducatlion and culture in enterpris 


SQ that later they could help them with their teaching methods 
* , and curricula and organjfze trainihg oourses for technicians 
- who acted as teachers i es. 
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. Workers' Univ rsities 


Slovenia. Before 4195 ‘ there had be&n no specialized 
_' institutions there fo eenaenen worker education. 
ae 
EN . “In .1958, no. less than/ 4d PUs were fu peloning. 7 There 
Lis Buen e es also, that some- PUs had been engaged in ecucabing 


fo. for self-management. “| One may,well inquire why such an 
industrially developdd republic had waited since 1952 t 
set’ up WUs. i N : 
7 . I, Tavéar of Lj eae wrote ‘thats "rt seemed useful —? 


to cail geome of our Anstitutions for .adult education Workers! 
; Pm Universities, becau in the past many Peopleé' 8 Universities . 


ry : ‘ rv \ 
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in Slovenia pajd too little attention to the education of 
producer-managers." Does this mean that they decided 
arbitrarily. to give PUs a new name and function? Tavcar 
further comments that: "The experience of others and our 


own practice have convinced us that in adult education also - ae 
we must establish special institutions. with¢professional P 
ataffs,,,">? _He mentions sixty-three WUs and PUs in Slovenia - 


at the end of 1959. Of these, forty-eight were WUs. 

In 1969, D. Filipovié wrote about “a switch in policy" 
when PUs in Slovenia in 1959 began to’ pay increasing attention 
to the education of indystrial staff and changed their 
34 te provided data'on the 
decreasing number of PUs, indicating that none was left by “ 
1963/64. 


a Apparently evidence is insufficient in. available literature 


name to Workers’ Universities. 


to permit any conc lusions why WUs in Slovenia were not 
‘established in 1952 or 1953. It is true that both in SYovenia 
and Croatia, Peoples' Universities had been long established. 
However, in Croatia, PUs existed along with WUs, while in 
Slovenia, PUs ceased to exist in 1963. It is also true 

that Slovenia had had a long industrial tradition. There 

had long been an institute at Kran} specializing in vocational 
education for workers. Perhaps the Slovenes did not like 

to experiment with new institutions and therefore took a 
cautious, approach. ‘A special study is needed to explore 

the reasons for this difference. 

\ , Tavear surveyed. the situation in Slovenia: WUs and Pus 
together had. 47,372,000 dinars at their disposal in 1959, 23 
Of this, the WU of Ljubljana: (the largest) received 17, 475, 000 

_ Which means that each other university received an average | 
of. less than half a million. With respect to the staff,’ 
all of the universities together had seventy-seven full-time 
people (twenty-one of these working at the WU of Ljubljana).; 
twelve’ universities did not. yet. have _a Single full-tima’ 
staff member. . Tavéar recommended that WUs use revenues 

: ia their own activities and insisted that een regources ° 
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could be materialized through services that WUs could extend 
to enterprises. He provided interesting statistics related 
to the compbs ition of management boards in WUs, and gxplored 
the participation of productive workers in these bodies. 

In the ficty- nine WUs surveyed there were 684 citizens 
aving as board members. Of these, there were 106 production 
workers, 321 employees, 194 teachers, 6 farmers, and 57 ethers” 
Tavéar commented that these statistics were unsatisfactory 


because the influence of workers ought to be stronger in 


management bodies.” 
The Situation of Workers' Universities Improves ® 


The years 1958-60 were ones in which WUs received increased 
recognition from society. ” They were establishing themselves 
‘and generally enjoyed increased support. The 1958 General 

Law on Education recognized WUs as part of the system of 
education it Yugoslavia.’ As well, the 1960 Regulation of 

the Federal Executive Council authorized WUs to set up: 

vocational training and education centres.”” Thus the scope 

of activities expanded considerably. At the turn of the 

decade, WU ‘Students included other citizens besides workers, 

such as youth and farmers. With the creation of a network 

of training centres in enterprises, WUs were acquiring an 
additional role as instructprg and organizers by helping 
‘industries and enterprises to form centres for large-scale. 
vocational training. Some WUs improved their financial 
and material resources considefabTy and increased their 
professional staffs. In 1959, with the inclusion of the 
wUs in Slovenia, the Yugoslav network covered all the 

republics and the total number of WUs. reached 173. 

. In relation to wage-earners, it was in Montenegro that 
the concentration of WUs' was most dense, with one WU for 
5,300 wage-earners; ‘next came Slovenia with one for 7,300; 
than Macedonia, one for 8,000; Bosnia and Herzegovina, one ~ 
‘for 11,300; Serbia one for 20,000; and Croatia, one for 


\ 
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26,700, 6° a 


The abt terences in numbers .of WUs in different republics 
were due to differences in the size of the service areas. 

Some WUs served a whole: district, whereas others, in Slovenia, 
for example, himited their Sphere of action to the commune. 
“In districts or cities, both wUs ‘hna PUs were found. 

Advanced schools for workers ~~ the Workers’ Colleges -- 
were now run by four WUs in Croatia. As pointed out earlier, 
in 1956 the WU of Zagreb was the first to undertake this 
task, and was followed in 1959 by Rijeka, Split, and Osijek. 
The total number of worker-students at the four advanced 
schools in 1959-60 was 500. ©! 

'In Slovenia (at Ljubljana, Celje, Maribor, Koper), re 
boarding schools for workers were opened with study courses | 
which lasted from one to three weeks and dealt with problems 
of social managmenet. Some WUs organized secondary level . 
evening classes at the. School of Economics to help workers — 
prepare for the exams there. 

Adeological-political education began to take on a ‘more 

ortant role. In 1957-58, there were 8,694 participants 
in ideological "political seminars at fourty- three WUs, 

dad in*1958-59 there were 40,524. = Forums became regular. 
’ I of ‘providing collective information and education. ‘ 


For example, there was the "Political Forum". at the Workers’ .. 


.Qniversity of Zagreb, ‘the "Monday Night" at the Workers’. 
/University of Sarajevo, and the “Wednesday Talks" at the * 
Workers' University, of Belgrade. At thirty-nine WUs, political 
evening schools were opened. The courses were six to nine _ 
months long. In 1957-584 these schools were attended by 

846 students, and in 1958-59, by 3,552.93 the curriculum 


r of the political evening schools comprised the Basics of 


Marxist Philosophy, Political Economy, Sociology, System 


of Socialist Democracy, Economic System, and Economic Geography 


Spécial training co trade union activists were 
Us in 1958-89. Programs included 


topics for ‘economics, ecoromic ‘policy, and different aspects 


organized at thirty-nine 


| mala 


* 
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of’ trade ynion socio-political and cultural activities. 


family education (seminarg or schoolé for parents) , health 
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About eighty WUs gave vocational training in various 
forma: 643 seminars were given to 26,369 participante in 
1957-58; and 897° seminars were gee to 41,650 participants 
-in 1958-59. 

With continuing emphasis-‘on éentees in factories and u 
businesses, WUs helped perfect their teaching methods and 
curricula. In particular, they‘provided study courses for 
technicians who acted as teachers in enterprises. More 
advanced WUs, such as that of Zagreb, set up their own centres’ 


_to educate vocational training instructors at enterprises 


and industries. The WU of Zagreb set up a.school for 
personnel officers. The WUs of Zagreb, Subotica, Sarajevo, - 
Mostar, split, and Rijeka, in conjunction with enterprises 
and industries, conducted research on personnel problems 


* and vocational training requirements. At some places,- 


Zagreb and Belgrade in particular, WUs engaged forcefully 

in a new activity, the training of managerial staff for the 
economy . The Federal Centre at Zagreb was the most specialized 
institution ‘for this type of training. A managerial Section 


of training was also formed in the WU of Belgrade jin 1959 


which gave courses and seminars for manayers of industrial s 
and commercial enterprises dealing wItH management problems 
and the determination of production norms.©°. 

« Tonkovic distinguishes two types of general education: 


(a) basic general education with literacy courses for 


workers, courses for workers’ lacking knowledge normally 


acquired in elementary school, coufses to prepare candidates. 
for examinatione, courses preliminary to examinations. in 
gymnasium (the European equivalent of the high school), 
foreign language courses, and go on; .and (b)-courses o€,. 
supplementary general education for workers needing. to 
increase their knowledge though not preparing for any 
particular examination.°®- the Yatter were in such subjects 


as mathematics, physics, chemistry - geography, electronics, 
? 
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education, aesthetic education (literature, fine arts, . 

music, film); also clubs, such as Friends of Music, Friends : 

of Film, and Friends of Books; meetings and talks with 

scholars, politicians, and activista; lectures in culture 

and the arts; and, finally, teaching courses in preparation 

for university entrance. In big cities, WUs supported , 

theatre perforthances and concerts and organized Visits to 

galleries, expositions, museums, and thei like. Some WUs 

had their own movie theatres where selected movies were’ 

shown with commentary and discussion afterwards. ae re 
Remarkable efforts were made by the WU of Tuzla in 

Bosnia, For example, it sponsored a series of, public lectures 

with topics such as the crisis and collapse of. colonialism, en 


“the appearance of new independent states, citizens and the 


commune, different routes to socialism, and policy in ‘ural 
areas. The current issues discussed could hold the interest 

of the audiences. In addition to programs sh vocational 
education for the miners ‘of the Tuzla basin, the "What do 4 
you think" forum hecame: a. iteeting place for people, ,mostly 7 


: intellectuals; ‘whe were. eager to exchange views and ideas on 


current problems in “culture, atts, and science. There were 


‘no lectures; after a brief. introduction to the problem, discussion 


occurred. In preparation for this discussion the forum staff 
would deliver hand-outs to interested members. During two - 
years Of work, the forum presented such topics — as the Role and 
Significance -Of Theatre for the Social Environment, the Modern 


Yugoslav Novel, the Petit Bourgeois Today, Man and Technology, 
67 . 


‘and Snobbishness. ? ‘a 


Cultural centres of the WU of Belgrade, Zagreb, ane ; 
Sarajevo, were very active. In 1959, WUs for the first N 
ud surveyed the need for culture in ‘a number of work « 
collactives. The findings of the survey provided the 
foundation on which programs were based. The cultural 
centre of the WU of Zagreb was the first to organize seminars 
for the instructors of culture and recreation in enterprises. 


‘Behind these endeavours there was the humanistig idea to 
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enable masses of workers to» have access to all cultural 
facilities; not to wait for them to come, but to go to them, ~ 
. meet them in factory halls, workers' settlements and 
cafeterias, parks, ya plazas, and to get the workers to 
understand that aesthetic education is serious. Serious 
things usually do not attract large crowds. The workers 
had to be "conquered," but care had to be taken concerning 
how and with what they.were conquered, as was pointed out 
_ by an associate of the WU of Sarajevo. 
,»Participants in courses and:seminars at WUs were ee 
predominant ly workers ranging fram semi-skilled to. highly 
skilled, and white collar employées, with a considerable 
number of members of workers’ councils andwnanagement boards. 


The number of female participants, especially among the workers, - 


was considerably smaller compared to the number of malé 
participants. With regard to the staff, there were some  . : 
indications that the situation was ‘improving. “Teaching 
staffs were expanding fairly rapidly, their main job .being 
teaching although ‘occasiénally they also peers with 
organizational problems. The key people ‘were the spectaliat 
staff, including heads of centres, heads‘of sections, and o 
"associates, who studied andragogical problems. Their number 
was still inadequate, Thus in 1959 there were about 6,000 < 
| people employed at WUs, full-time and part-time. Almost 
half the full-time staff were administrators and technical, 
people. Most staff worked at the ten largest wus,°9 ° 
According to Tonkovié, during “the previous two years 
,there had béen a rapid improvement in the material and — 
financial situation, yet the survey of finety- -three wUs e 
’ at the end of 1959 showed that only ten of them had their 
own buildingss these had ninety-three rooms, thirty- -six . 
of which were classrodms. In addition, fifty-six classrooms 
werd permanently used in other buildings, and .18 other' 
classrooms were used occasionally. The other eighty-three 
WUs uséd 445 rooms in,their centre, and 758 outside it. 
In 1958, several WUs constructed new oe or remodelled 
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.° exiating ‘ones. 
in progress. 


In 1959 there wore thirteen such projects 
Funds for these ‘buildings were secured by. 
voluntary services: -of the ‘worke rt, contributions fron, enterprises, ~ 
granta from people! 3s committees in districts and executive .. 
‘counei ls of republics,. and subsidies from funds allocated . 
for senior staff training, 


- 


: Financial means appear to have increased ‘consistently, 
Data given ‘by “Ponkovié, show that: in. 1957- 58, . WU resdurces 
totalled 442,672, 000 dipars; in 19589, a total of = 
701, 248,000 dinars * shows a. more | _than fa fty per cent ipcrease. 
Receipts to WUs ‘and grants made ,to them,.by people's committees , 
are the most substantial part” of the resources. However, 
these means were not equal Fy: distributed ang varied 
considerably, depending on the BCOpR ‘of a wus' activities © 
(from 50,000 to 90 19005.900-dinars) . “the four. WUs of pagreb, 


Belgrade, Sarajevo, and Skopje olong nat 269. million dinars. — 
at their disposal.’ ait a 


. . 
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Wus' Aristitutional,, structure continued L, dev8 lop ie 
The following three’ types—o£- WUs ‘can be aif erentiated 
eaccording to @reir’ dégree of development: wus which: chad 
established ‘themselves as “complete institut ons" that 

gave all kinds of systematic adult pera wUs which‘ had 
some ataple features but because 9f their. uh iteady financial 
- base and staff shortage could not offer all Kinds of syafematic 
adult education; and amateur NUS which- had lecture centres 

with limited programs and activities. 

As regards fhe forms or approaches. to. "Learning, it seems 

that the repertoire of the WUs had increased: vin addition>" 

to seminars, ‘courses, ‘Clubs,. etc., there were. now residential 


institutional struct yre 
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seminars and workers" colleges. . 
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nagement of Workers' Universities ‘ 
Management of Workers' Universities ye 


In the early years, WUs were directed by manperint 
boards, The executive body of the institution was composed" 


‘ of the adminigteatars and the professional coyhet or ok ae 
follegium. This body included the director ang his full- time | . 
immediate staft, Who were, particularl) concerned orth various ’ 

WU aebivierea’ = the heads of centres and sections. ? Centres 


could have their own professional councils made up fof the’ 
associates (specialist’ full-time, spaff). . : 
However, with the deve lopment of de} f- management in 
industries and social management inn industrjal sectors, , 
* councils became the supreme aa bodies in WUs. 
Begsause of the significance af a WY. to the economy in a given 
area (the WU was defined as pakt Of the enterprise) and to 


adult worker education as well it was logical to have worker 


representat » the organ of social management, ote 


from all part uch as people from enterprises . aes 


2k oJ 7 
and factories, trade yhi $s; the League of Communists, — » 


professional associgts s, and the Ministry of Educa 


There were also repr 
and BENINATS held 


. the nr dae Basically, the Suncil approved ental” 


reports. sand proposals relate © the introduction of riew . 


educatio alactivities./L, 7 

up £01960 it wasy 
of th tfade unio 
‘ appointed the 


boagd fnembe yf 


iritained .that WUs a were the institutions 
f. hich inf uenced their’ programming, 
Seactor, and confirmed the. choice of management 
‘and: councils. WUs did not yet have uniform, 


“Some were “finandéially Autonomous, " some were ; 
. dependent finangially and received grants, and some were 
sty ¥ social ofganizat iong.7?* 8 *. 


” 


Te if not. clear what Tonkovig meant by "financially 
Le eee _ Was any ‘wu independent of grants in 1960? 
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There is insufficient evidence to support his stat 


On the contrary, there ig. strong 
deve loped WU in the country, the 
grants amount Ang to fifty-eight p 
the same year, 1960, when the ae 
written. a 
The large number of WUs (173 
to bind them togéther, so republi 


PUS were set up for the purpose o 


efforts, exchanging experiences, 


The: Quality Of Work a 
Throughout Yugoslavia, discps 
to be held- during the later 1940s 
“quality of work,". meaning the qu 
and financing of Programs, In hi 
“in Slovenia, Tavéar critigized th 


“probably of trade unions, because 


_and would say, "make money: yours 


_the social sources, along with s 
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receiving so far Jhad not been st 
' he sgid. In the ‘new. “system of f 


concern for WUs and. pus, 74 Their 
reflected in the .funetjoning of gt 
Chay | did not show ‘poncern for fun 
funds and premises. *pavear warne 
commerci'alization. ~ With financi 
of funds f the foundérs wished to 


was that, to have the basic acti 
continuous flow off funds must be 

The discissiom was taken up 
of WUs of Bosnia and Herzegovina! 


should be told specifically what 


“otahe to shies iste tne Ela 


f 


evidence that t 
wu of Zagreb, 
er cent of j 


yiy v . F 
asgiven. 
budget. in 
tement by T axovic was” 


in 1959) eeded an organisation 
c federafions of WUs and 
f co-ordinating their 


and giving mutual help. 
7 


and meetings continued.’ 
an@ early 1960s .on the 

ality of adult education 

urvey of the situation 
"founders," thinking’ 
f their insufficient 
ndifference was especially 


oo We 
sio 


© ’ 


@ management boards; © oe 
amental things such as 

of the danger of "comp rete ; 
1 pressure ‘and a shortage 
rid themselves of worry 
Tavéar' s point 
ities of the WUs, a regular, . 
secured. mY . 


by S. Elakovié of ‘the Federation . 


oe The grants WUs had been 


ady, which caused \insecurity, . 
nancing, he thought WUs ° 
funds they could get from 
hools, and what funds _they 
ovié modified Tavéar' 8 
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from social sources; non-ba@pic activities ought to be charged 
as services rendered to inst ries, enterprises and. 
individuals, What basic and nogp ic activities were should 
be decided Weide in WUs. A sdcial 
management unit in conjuncfion with specialist staff and in Jf 
agréement with WU" founders should define and dete gine which ~ 
activities Of mh. peepee RE ees of Operation, 
were cons derew Coe Mae AYE ot the plan has a broader - 
meaning, it ought to be financed from social sources. In 
view of the fact that WUs ought not to limit themselves to 
’ basic activities, they could, Elakovic thought, expand their \ 


’ 


activities and extend their services to enterprises and 
individuals.’ Through expanded activities WUs should be 
“able to materialize funds as revenues for non-basic activities., 
The next question was how to define criteria for granting 
funds for basic activities, Which criterion to use -- costs 
pey participant or costs per hour of instruction? Ejakovic a 
maintained that costs per hour of instrugtion would be: more } 
realistic, of it would ensure more variety of programs in | 
‘termB of content, level, and method, as well as in terms, 
,of duration of programs. If this criterton were accepted, 7 ot 
“it would be more stimulating for WUs to organize “more seminars, | 
course and other activities; also, in this manner WUs could 
have more participants. Elakovié supported ‘the idea that : 
salaries and expenditures, in addition to the bagic activities, 
be financed from social soutrces., He also added that revenues | 
ought to be equally substantial, For this purpose, he felt 
‘that WUs shouwld'make contracts with enterprises) social 
organizations, and individuals. /* 
In June 1960, as mart loried: earlier, the Federal People" 8 
Assembly pansed a resolytion to train professional cadres. 
‘Aga consequence,: an array Of new institutions emerded:, 
vocational training centres in enterprises, personnel 
departments, school centres; even education by correspondence, | ~ 
Undoubtedly, training centres in industry were satisfying : e 
the ndeds of thejr workers 80 their popularity grew. ‘especially 
- * ‘ Fé 
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through -radio, TV, press, and film. WUs were in an awkward 
position. Two things were certain, though: that suddenly 
adult education institutions had greatly expanded and that 
the resolution adopted by the Assembly had given vocational 
centres in industry a powerful stimulus. 

’ The new five-year plan provided for the doubling of 
Production and an increase in national income. The pe, tia 
of modern industrial agriculture was emphasized. A new 
system of remuneration was introduced according to: which : 

an individual's earnings were directly dependent’ on the 
success (output) of his economic unit and economic organization 
(enterprise). All this was reflected in the new need for 
adult education. Socio-economic education broke the record 
_ in 196li there were 200,000 students in wus and Pus. 78 
‘ spe se law on financing schgols was expected to help 
WUs\ become legally and financially autonomous. ‘They were 
tO become an integral. part of the school system. Also, in 
accordance with the principle Qf self-management in the 
economy, WUs had to change from being “budgetary institutions" 
to being financially autonomous, responsible for generating 
income to make their expenditures. In this connection, 
T. Blaha of Ljubljana (Slovenia) stressed that the relationship 
bewteen WUs and those who expected their services was changing. 
A new principle was introduced: that educational netds, 
like any other social need, reflect the realization of m 
citizens that for their political, social, and professional , 
activities, they needed certain kinds of education. Since 
a good education is expensive, some financial means must be 
provided for by the people most interested in it, such as 
founders of WUs, political, social, economic organizations, 
and individuals. 7? Blaha also talked about a new strategy. 
" gome WUs applied. Often‘they were compelled to commercialize 
@ more profitable educational activity that was-in greatest 
a “demand: In some cases, ‘for example, the price for vocational 
\ “SS training covered ‘int them the cost ‘of political education, or 


* papular technical a eel Until now,: this strategy had 
i ae ° . "3 , 
‘ ms 
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i been justified as a ee time of need," but .would 
be impossible in, the future., WUs would now have to compete 
with other*educational institutions. However, the new 
situation, did contribute to WUs becoming more autonomoys. 

: » With the development of the social ‘management system, the. 
founder could not interfere with the internal organization 
of the WUs,.nor with the admission of the new staff. These 
became matters for the management boards and work collectiveg. 

Ag WUs no langer monopolized adult*education, they were 
compelled to maintain. their reputation solely by giving 
good quality education., Instead of relying on the good will 
of some political leaders or the personal relations of a 


director, there was now an. entirely new situation, Blaha 
concluded. el _ 4 ‘ 
This is how A. ‘Beledi saw this situation: 


Dynamic development of the gociety and 
technology which set new rights and 
give new duties to every individual for 
Which he could not prepare during his 
r regular school days no matter how long 
they lasted has an effect on the re 
affirmation of the principles of, 
permanent education and turns. adult 
education into an irreplaceable, . 
unseparable and functional component ,” 
) of thd entire system‘of education. This 
is the framework ih which WUs assume 
broader functions and get more favourable 
* conditions to understand and meet >> . 
(according to their, abilities) the real 
needs, consolidate their position, enjoy 
-* society's recognition, and obtain the. a 
“, means. Conditiong are being created ' 
4 which the attf{tude and’ recognition 
- the user become a-basis for the 
for tion of material means to each 
inst pubion including WuUs. 
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Deleon saw WUs again “an a broad, comprehensive, put qualitatively 
‘ ms ne q 
new context. The laws of the market economy began to be 


felt in. Yugoslavia, 
ae From society’ 8 Doint of. vidw it was profitable 6 invest. 
cua in “Ynstitutions such as meee in the construction of , 
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modern classrooms and the like. Worker education’ and adult 
education in general deserved to be specialized institutions 
with special staffs:' Seen in this light, the task of selecting 
and training of, specialist staff became extremely important. 


A new profession requires people with new competencies and 
83. 4 


abilities. bs ‘. es 


The Workers' Univergities of Zagreb and Belgrade . 
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The two most advanced and largest WUs in the® country 


t 


were at Zagreb and Belgrade. The WU of Zagreb has emphasized 


“its loyalty tq the principles embodied in complex (the 


worker as the producer and the socio-pelitical factor’) and 
permanent education (education as a continuous process so 
long as the worker is employed). 84 vet the development of . 
this, university continued. its strong emphasis on vocatjonal -; 
education, The best indication of this is its-number of 

vocational centres, which increased to seven, and the plan 

of the university for 1961- -62, which provided for training 

and education for 2,000 workers: to be carried out in 122 


seminars, °° Special seminars ‘in on-the-job training and a3 : 


, Professional specialization of workers were expanded; new 


seminars for members of management boards and workers' councils 

in different sections were. opened; special seminars in economic 
education were devéloped on distribution af income, remuneration 
according to work output; and in the area of culture, programs 

in fine arts ard industrial design were expanded. 7 A8 pointed 

out earlier, the WU of Zagreb had defined itself as a ‘part: 

of industry," and its role as "meeting the. needs of industry panes 


in the Zagreb area" above all. It now planned extensive 
research on the training requirements of lower. ‘and middle-level ah 


syperyisory staff, a job which sq far had Been approached ' 
"without the wu  s I a 
V. Velci¢ referred to the programs as subject eo continuou 
modification ‘and adaptation, °% This changeability was ‘not ocee 
in ‘contradiction with their permanence, he anserted: | At wae Ph 
te ND ee i 
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their positive feature. S. Aralica dave statistics related, 

to the number and category. of staff: there were sixty- five . 
full-time and up to 800 part- time educators and 150 group 

leaders employed by*the WU of Zaqreb in- 190-61. ae -In- ' 
the prevailing conditions of the country, this proportion . 
was excellent. Staff size certainly made the WU‘of Zagreb , : ‘ 
the strongest, adult education institution in the country. — aN 
Aralica algo: provided data related to participants' ° 
compositiqn and activities and the budget of the same 

WU, as shown in Tables 4, 5, and 6 respectively. : 

— : f 


, TABLE 4 


PARTICIPANTS BY PROFESSION AND FUNCTION 
. AT THE WU OF ZAGREB ‘ 
’ \ es ‘ 
( : . 
Profession _ Function 
skilled workers personnel officers. - a 
: ; 4 u~ a 
highly skilled workets - education officers — cof 
' . | - - . oe . 
foremen , instructors 
_ work~-group member's ‘ — - . heads of education centres — ra . 
as . - ae ae: ra 
_gection managers ; membets of workers’ cquncils, -* 
a ae f ey Aces boards,,_ a 
semi-skilled workers . > =. = councils of producers , 
unskilled workers ‘ - trade union members“. r 


’ 


S. Aralica, “Radnit¢ko sveuGiliSte 'MoSa Pi. ade'* . 
Kulturni Zivot, No. 3-4 (196)7. P- 2995 ° : ade 


ra = \ ye _ 
: ome fiquags in Zable ‘5 “show” that’ ‘3 ,724 people participated , 
yan: jeminars organized by the Wu. of Zagreb‘ over the ; os 


a seven- year period. The figures also indicate a conseant 
gkowth in the number of seminars: and participants. The | : 
Proportion of men vs. women's participation js 68% : 32%. 


a A 
ee = e a 7 : 
Hay . 
' a 4 TABLE 5. , 
: St EMINARS AND ATTENDANCE AT THE WU OF ZAGREB, 
af .s 1953-60 
Year , Seminars | Hours of Seminars completed by 
held instruction men women \ total 
1953-54 139 16,056 1,891 723° 2,614 
q 1954-55 188 18,626 2,313 1,645 3,958 
1955-56 262 26,242 3,846 1,873\ 5,719 
1956-57 387 . 34,892 4.639 2,101 6,740 
" + (1957~58 ° 274 - 41,996 3,060 1,545 "°°", 605° es 
1958-59 36 3 44,850 4,663 1,706 6,369 
1959-60 522 71,454 5,473 2,246: 7,719 
ee eeFeeSeSFFSeseM 
Totals 2,135 | 254,116 - 25,885 11,839. 373724 
(683%) (32%) 
.Y NS ° 


N 
x 


Source: §S. Aralica, “Radnicko io oe Pijade'" 


Sujturnd zivot, No. *3- 4 (1961), 303. . 


As had Krstinic, Aralica admitted that the WU of Zagreb. 
had always had full Support fran businéss Organizations, Nn 
from the community and all of the political factors, in 

particular those of the city of Zagreb. Thus the WU of Zagreb 
"could: accumulate great experience and accomplish a lot especially 
in some areas of education," ‘she pointed out. ® “ 
In 1964, the wu of Zagreb published a monograph which 
is a comprehensive report on this institution and has 
convincing data ‘related to the income \ the WU of Zagreb 
* for the ten-year period 1953-63. In 1960, the grants made 
to the WU of Zagreb were fifty-eight per cent of jts income 
and receipts only fourty-two per cent. The WU of Zagreb 
° obvious Ly still had generous grants from social sources, 
which were “intended for the advancement of the entire 
activity of the university, in the first place for the 


eeeeneng ‘ef’ the spocaet ist staff and the deve lopment of 


ee . ’ \ ' 
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research, "7° Therefore it is not surprising that the WU 


of Zagreb was much more research oriented than any other in 


¥. the country. It was also the strongest in staff. There ~ 


{ 


ie. 


is little research without adequate money ande*expertise. 


_' Table 6 lists the financial resources‘of the WU of 
: 


Zagreb for 1953-63, 
TABLE 6 | - 


RESOURCES OF THE WU OF ZAGREB, 1953-63 
(in 000 din) : e 


Year Grants js) Receipts” (%) ae 
1953 | 3,000 100.0 a ee 3,000 
11954 7,960 100.0 , et. - 7,960 
1955 17,350 *° 94.5 - 2,030 5.5 + 18,350 
1956 \.» 37,200 92-5 3,018 7.5 40,219, 
(1957) 46,654 65.0" 24,874 35.0 - 71,528... 
195% °° 48,605 = 64.0... = 27,177 36.0 75,782 
"1959 . 73,720... 64.0 ° ° 41,348 36.0 115,068 
1960 101,500 58.0 73,373 42.0 167,873 | 
£96) 99;500 43.0°' 131,665 57.0. 231,165 
1962 155,500 50.0 154,983® 50.0 310,483 
1963 155,000 . 49.0 , 160,153 51.0 315,153 


’ Source: Radniéko sveuciliSte u_obrazovanju kadrova iz 
‘, + pYrivrede agreb. 1 Pp. . 


_ | On close examination, Table 6 shows that for two years in 
isthe early period 100% grahts were made to the WU of Zagreb 


and that was. its only income; gver the years the percentage 
of grants decreased; in 1963, after ten years, this university 


still received almost fifty per cent of its income from 
‘grants; total income continued to increase; in ten years 


it had-increased 100 times; receipts rose slowly; a sudden 

jump of. thirty- five per cent was made only in- 1957 with a 
regard to receipts; in 1963, the percentage of receipts , 

was slightly ‘Stronger than that of grants. : aes 


a : . 9 3 


Table 7 shows the Finsaeiat resources of the wu ad 
Be lgrade for 1959- 60. 


: ye 
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TABLE 7 


® ‘ 


RESOURCES OF THE WU -OF BELGRADE, 1959- -60 
pee eeerers » — a 


4 . . © 
ca ‘ 1 


: Rees bes : . 
from industry, eicetor sae, ; 
and ipEnvate individuals . 608% 
Grants” : ._ oe 7 . 
Pee ae from the People's Commit tge or Belgrade. : ‘37% . 
= fe City Coungi t of ‘Trade. Unions ‘38. 
“Miscet fangous™ ae oO ., 


: Total’ = 1008 
‘Unfortunately, no further particulars related to the incotie 
of the WU of Belgrade were “made available to this writer. 
However, Table 7 shows. that sixty per cent of the income 
was realized in 1959-60 through educational services to 
industry, enterprises, and private individuals. A little 
.More than one-third of its income was from grants. The 
‘trade unions' percentage was token. The article ,in 
.Jugoslovenski pregled of 1961 indicates that Sixty per cent 
of the income was from payments made’ by enterprises on behalf. 
.of coyrses in vocational, economic, and general education. ?+ 
es Because of economic output, businesses weré génerous in 
paying for vocational training. Grants covered the ‘costs 
of the political, school, seminars in Marxist education,  - 
cultural and arts activitie » and part of the socio-dtonomic 
education, | 

In 1959-60, WU of Belgrade had 10,917 students. ‘table 8 
lists its staff in 1960, : 
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: TABLE 8 | - : 

NUMBER AND CATEGORY OF STAFF AT THE WU OF BELGRADE, 1960 


0 
—oooooooooooEoemmmEuouoooEoooOoooooooOoooooooooOOooEoEoooooEeeeeommomuOQasQq@aqq«Qaa SSeS 


Staff 


e 


Full-time 
a 
Teachers- _. # - 44 
; 3 ; Vv hy 
~ Economists 8 : 
a Engineers ‘ 3 
' Jurists —~ : - 7 2 
Writers . , 1 > 
Technicians © : * % l , 
7 Tota'l 29> ; j v 
~ o . 
Part-time : 
\ 
Experts from industry and . ae 
business . 106 Oe, 
Experts from institutes and — 2 a aa le ee 
social organizations 107 °° . 
sy University teachers 7 "2B 
Public ‘speakers . 100 
“. Total 341 . 
Source: Jugvslovenski pregled, 4 (1961), p.,176. & 4 
It. is regrettable that no hard data concerning income, staff, s 
participants, and so on of the WU of Sarajevo for this 
period was made available to this writer. Research,on iia 
Yugoslav andragogical literature has shown that*statistics for 
this WU did not appear throughout the fifties and early Z 
sixties. ‘ 7 % * 
Workers' Universities ' Progress . . 
. In 1962 interesting conferences were held. In February 
there was,the fourth meeting of representatives of WUs | ’ 
re) a 
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: ie 
‘ throughout Yugoslavia,” Schanieed “by the central Council 
of Trade Unions in Belgrade. An analysis Was "Psgsented 
¥) 
related to the structure of WUs' adilt education programs. 


a ‘“N me analygis showed that ,80ci-economic education* accounted 
, for twelity- -Six per cent and ideological-political aed on ; 
ad ' 
* accounted for fourty-six per cent of adult education pre @rams °° 3 


It was reported that under’ the. new circumstances the Se bmaty 
‘task was education for the new ecohomic measures such as 


os + distribution of income ,_ enterprise economy,’ work relations, . 

e, . @conomic units,** and sel £-management in education and » we 
Nat : e 7 
“ee health. These issues. were now of greatest EXterest to, . 


‘producexs S and 'the deve lopment of Society, and WUs became 
Os ueepe ers of new ecohomic measures. Programs for menbers ‘ 


‘of management Organs were now seen.as theft secondary task. £%. 
= ‘The WU .of moet reported On an original experiment, fe 
they. had made: how to determine the contents’ of education oo 
. in economic units. First’ ‘they ‘surveyed ‘educational needgy. + ~ 


im two economic units (a coal mine and a metal. -indust gy) “ 
and determined the level of: education. of workers and how ., . 
much Knowledge, they had.’ The analysis of their knowled@e - . 
and motivation. from the Perspective of desired leyel of ‘ ae 
prductivity and Self-managing rélations helped the authors . 
: determineman educational progr ° . 


° 


oy ’ 
Participants’ ‘in the Belgrade *cohference thoudhe- this 


method was “too Slow". and required engagement, that wus H] 
. * 
. did not have the cadres or means for such an undertaking NE eas BS 


soe 


and °on. It. was brain. that the wu of Mostar’ ‘did not.have. oe atk 
. ee 


ih an : i . aes adie : as ‘ "24 v , 
my. eee . * = 
‘ -* Up cc tame: there. was a ‘separation in educatién bdtween . ., 
te ideological-politicai education, which was directed and - 
a Often organized by the Leaque of Communists, and ‘oe 
80C10-economic education, which’ had been directed by we 
trdde unions. Participants at this conference, howewer, | 


"concluded that the difference between the two wags aaaalatae a 
. diminishing. ‘See’ Teorija i praksa Sanoupravlijanja. “ 
, sat " (Beograd, 1972), p. ; oS 


** An etonomie unit was defined as a basic manufacturing ; 
and educational unis, : - “ee, es ‘ 


i_ 


-@s 


- 
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@ 


+ enthusiasts: and experts, research-oriented people. headed 


. 
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the. cadres or means either. ‘What they ‘did have were a few 


by an able | director. / Their research effortsS were too 
* far-€etched in the eyes of other,-less- developed WUs. While 
the mdst- ideveleped WUs in the country followed the andragogical 


"‘eyele in carrying’out tHeir educational tasks (first they 
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‘ 
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»y end 
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at part-time teacher was reqijested zo participate in talks with an) 


@_.:. 


sufveyed needs and then came up with programs), most of a 
them still used the deductive method, ee . 
The WU of Ljub¥jana reported on their experience in| 
educat ing school boards, teachers, and pagents (education 
for, life),. an area in which this university was successful. 
They also discussed their, requifeméntS for part- ~time associates: 
the full- ‘time _teachers. onge a week. .He was contracted to stiday oa 
bileinees ick ane: read current _literature, and submit reports < 
The wO0 of Skopje surveyed teachers in that*city. Forty-eight . ‘ 
‘per cent did’ not know about the expanded rights of schools — 
provided by the new law on schools; sixty-eight per cent o fe 
‘them did not know about the regulation, concennand income 7 * 
distribution. These findings served .as ‘a basis of a seminar 
, eRosran worked out by ‘the-WU and the teachers ' branch of eh. 
" prade unions. .The topics of the semi r included income and. 


distribution, the financing of schools, and, the planning of 


. 
~ “* + 


incomes eal ' nn ar ; 

The WU of Nis (Serbia), ‘ventured into a déficate field, - 
health. They . investigated the willingness of health workers 
to learn something new and found conservatism and fear. 

Health workérs were trying t keep old relations in an _ i 
atmosphere . of talks and discussions ‘concerning the free choice 


ty 


of doctors and free selection of medical.dentres; and the 

morals and humanism of medical doctors. It was reported 
that the subject was .extremedy delicate and that extreme 

‘flexibility was needed in selection of educatibnal mechods . 


‘ 


andyapproaches for these audiences. ?4 


a 


At the same, meeting, Yugoslav TV showed interest in 
co-aperating with WUs. The meeting stressed two things in 


vt. ts 


~ 


Ray 
+ 


* on 
a . 4 \ : ; 
particular: that the WU of Mostar had provided a modet of 
programming in adult education as applied td socio-economic 


education in écotemic units based on research; and ithat 


surveying of educational needs had been aeceptad as an 


" ' efficient method in\adult edueatiaon. In other words, the ‘ 
meet ing stressed that rograms in 8O0cio-economic education 
should not be based onl on generally accepted, directions, 
principles, and nogths se 
the socio-political eae 
v 


assemblies and executi 


up in accord with the Programs of 
ations, law, and the regulation of 
councils, ‘but on the analysis of ‘ 
concrete’ cases and facts, that is, on the practices of workers’ 
councils and the diagnosis of production’ needs and deficiencies 
in certain catetorieg of stafts.9° 
In the early 1960s, ingome and ones Glatiibueisn in wUs 
was a complex issue, the analysis of which would require oe 
study .- _ Attempts were made by WUs to int rodfice ° ‘some standarda 
“and measures which could be applied to intellectual work. The 
model of income distribution presented at the conference of 
WUs and PUs in 23 greb in 1962 was considered a success. Its 
author was S. Sal ovic, director of the WU of. Mostar.* -For 
the, purpose of de onstrating practical applications of this 
oad , I will give\a brief account of my own experience with 
gals ovié. . In the | fall of 1962, the Confederation of the WUs 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina asked the director of the WU of Maatar 
to discuss Ner\nodel’ with the participants of an adult education 
sbminar held at Jahonina, near Sarajevo. Mrs. Salahovié 
explained that according to a principle she had applied to 
the model, it was possible. for a director of a WU to receive 
less money than the associates hé or “she worked with -- 
remuneration according to work output, a principle adapted 
in the economic policies, All participants were impressed 
7. by thie model's novelty, but most pa ticipants had the 
traditional view that a director must alway? receive the most 
pay. It had occurred several times, Mrs. Salahovié said, ; 
that the director of the wt of Mostar’ received less than ( 


t ry ~ 


* The same author appears in this study’ under two names: 
' §.*Markovié and s. Salahqvic. : 


es 
4 


’ " gome of her jtaff members. She insisted that the model be 
' » fully applied. She was not just formulating hypdphages; . 
\ ‘as M. Knowles has said, the best ‘teaching is done, , by mee 


3 : 
\ Jy example of your own behaviour. ia a ci Is, 
rey ‘ ' ¢ 
ne Both Etakovié and Tavéar were concerned about the future/ , 
\; ,@f WUs in the new economic situation. Elakovié oe about 


ithe ten-year road that WUs had walked to becene ‘ingtitutiong 

dth “status," make their own money,. and be equal to regula 

Tatncsie: Le He pointed out that WUs in Bosnia and Herzegovina 

Nad realized over fifty per cent of their financial means 

t rough reg tee and that. reliance on their own strengths | 

waa,;the "healthiest and most ‘realistic orientation WUs can 

’ take." There were serious problems in’ financing regular 
scho@|s, considering the limited funds available. To the 
question “will there be enough work to do for the WUs in 

the future?" Elakovié responded that what m&de WUs vital 

was thelr “outstanding orientation toward socio-economic 

and cuktural events. and problems and. their quick reaction 

to thesip. problems."°" . 

The Raw on fihancing schools offered a chance to regular 
— schools to make stronger claims to reach working adults. 

Thus, regWlar schools opened adult education classes. 

* However, Tavcar said, they applied pedagogical methods that 
~ discouraged adult students. He did not see anys reason for 
the fear that schools and centres in enterprises would’. 

7 endanger the existence and functioning af WUs. On the 
contrary, he was optimistic; since, for exampie, WUs in 
Slovenia had “increased their incomes from 131 to 203 million 
dine: whereby payments by adult students grew from sixty . 

’ to ninety-nine million. According to Tavear, it would be> 
ridiculous to confront the "three forms" ef adult edgcation, 
as he called them, in the new situation -- WUs, centres, and 
adult classes‘ in schools -~ because actually they complemented 
each other.??. The same attitude was taken in Sarajevo 
by D. Petrovié and S. Elakovié. #0 Although the number of 
factors and adult education institutions was increasing, 


a 
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Elakovic atressed. af oo ; . 


Alth@ugh only sporadic news came from Montenegro, the 
report d livered at the Second Conference of the Confederation 
of WUs afd Pus of Mont onegro was alarming: _in ‘this republic: 
basic adplt ediegt ipn was Houlected, as was oducation and 
trainingtof agricultaral producers. In: theory, EQUSge son 


for ili! erate and. semi-literate populations was ‘an important’ 


? 


o_ 
ERIC 


ob 5 ect. of both WUS and ptig, 19! 


illiterady. rate, "Why is our literacy action Melayedr 


With a twenty-fovr per cent 


Sahovic apked. There was some good news though: the financial 


situation of WUs in Montenegro had. changed drastically. dn 


1958, ‘their funds ‘had+ totalled four “million dinars, but in : 


1962. the amount had increased by six times. In the same u 
period, the number of full- ~time staff had increased ten 

ie “In 1962 and 1963 almost fifty per cent of wWUs' 
programs was dedicated to income distribution’ and the working 


‘times. 


out of the BEG EUEOD of work organizations and S onente unis, 103 
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Workers' ‘Universities and Permanent Education i 
ee ES OE TT manent Education 


At the European Cenference on Adult Fducation, held. in. * 
Hamburg in 1962, Deleon talked about the’ contradictions between 
general culture’ and vocational education. * Some people in adult 
education separate themselves from vocational education ‘and e 
restrict themselves to humanistic or liberal education. 

According to Deleon, this separation has deap roots. So long» 
as there is the inner contradiction between the producer-function 
and the sgcial-function of man, so long as the two. functions --__ 


of manufactur igg and of managing -- remain disintegrated, 


‘there will be the contradiction between the two areas of 


ucation. So long as the worker just @beys the orders of , 
thers and his role is restricted to economic output, his f° 
nterests and needs will, inevitably be timited to vocational 
training and education.", Under these pondse tons. there will be 
no “complete individual," and the "full integration, of man" 


will not be pomsibie, 104 


ef cauiates and political education bec 


yeneral culture.. 


’ is ineffitient,. 


“Deleon talked dbout wus in th 


and the integration of learning nd work. 


vocational education needed 


general, 


105 


work functions. e 


v ' . : 
Tavear's Criticism 


; feeling insignific nt, he stressed. 
was political: ho 


“In 1964, 
of: professional peop 
f Be 

‘average, 


and 1.4 th average. for Slovenia. 


7? 


1. Tavéar/wrote about the shockingly’ }ow number 
’ 
in the WUs, 3.3 bedng the Yugoslav 


‘more knowledge: 
elements of his 


@- 
“As life requires more technical, Nc sae - 
and professional know-how, adult educ 


More ‘fhan 250 


ee 


‘economic, and — 
or individual, social, and . 


WUs must stop 


To him, the problem 
poilittcal organizations conaeivsa of their 


- role and how the policy of workers © councils and éommune 


assemblies couyd be directed. 
true meaning 
the trainin 


had to invélve the building up of institutions which would 
as am permanent task. At cnet time, after the 


have thi 


new co 
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-tiore than two 


e accepted as a constitugignal princi 
eure nares Tavéar', 
“in wud, 


‘In iworkang with adults, he ania, 


lof 1963 had been adopted ,:  deprofessionalizatio 
in poYitics began to take place; also, t 
in Anagement ,organs affirmeA in: the aa 
no/one cpuld hold office f 


concept of rotation 
gutted: in that 
terms, began to 


P 
ayned of a problems — 
"we do more explartation ' 


4 


‘ 
| 


\ 
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{ 


context: oO a npamnent tional 


4, 


The" person who gave aren 
ould be the subject of politics, pat its object: | 
of workets and citizens for self-~minagement 
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of principles than analysis of circumstances in which workers 
‘and citizens live.” He favoured research into true. needs‘ a a 
for know ledge and prob lems of work organizations and: ‘communes . 
He: ‘talked about seminars which used concepts workers were 
unfafiliar with and about how "we care little to adapt 
“Ahings tO. the participants’ level; we have our general platform 
—_ but we do not get inta te opinions and standpoints of the 
people. We should induce people to think and analyze their 
own circumstances so that they, can change thems 106 What 
i P. Freire’ has said in the seventies, Tavéar had said in the 
sixties. 
i Basically, Tavear talked about matters in Slovenia, and 
4 Ais criticism could have been clouded by the specific © 


‘ situation of WUs in that republic. However; further deve lopments 


ae affecting the WUs in Yugoslavia show that hid judgments’ - 
“regarding the problems of worker, education and his i ac 


particularly of wus' methodologies, were que hele, 


yy ‘The Fifth Congress ane Other Conferences: 7 

wei 7% _ ; - . ae 
, Up to the beginning of, ame second decade of gel 
there had been a strict division between veratrona® 

dealt with by enterprises, vogational schools, and ° 
socio-economic education, ‘whieh had been organized by® 

" and trade unions. A federal’ conference an Belgrade iw 1963, 
however, showed that participants in socio-economic education 

“made .up thirty- five per cent of the total number of workers 

-trained in vocational centres in work organizations in 196}. 

By the end of \1963, the Central“Council of Yugoslav | 
trade unions and’ J 


“management, 


07 
e wus undertook a comparative- study 
at six work organizations in Zagreb, Belgrade, Sarajevo, 

. and Maribor. They combined five research techniques: a : 

‘os questionnaire, a test, an analysis of the minutes of workers' 
councils, grqup interviews, and an analysis of basic data 
. concerning work organizations The study .showed that an 
: average knowledge of self-management reached fifty, per cent | 


[ ‘ ' . : 
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among the workers at worker organizations, and up to 70 per cent 
among the membe rs of the workers' econci Ts: Before this study, 
it was known that ‘the level of knowledge "in socio-economic 
education depended on the level of general and vocational : 
education of workews as well as the length. of their service.| ) 
‘However, ptudy hag shown that the knowledge in socio- sesnemio 
education of workers is‘almost eqyally affected by other factors 


such as the level of development of self-management and he : 
é 


remuneration according to the output of work in a particular 
organization, !°8 - 

The Fifth Congress of the Yugoslav Trade Unions of 1964 
produced evidence that the. results Qf socioysyeconomic education 
lagged behind the need for. deve lopment of self-management; 
only: twenty per cent of the members of self-management organs 
were included in socio-economic Education, which was 


unsatisfactory. ” 


The Fifth Congress developed some fundamental 
Propositions, such as that the system of education had to 
be changed and ip roved so that the working class could be 
. trained more speedily for the every greater complexity of 
self-management. A phase had been reached in the process me 8 
of social deve lopment when decision-making regarding 
socio-economic education had to be assumed by workers themselves. 
Tt was to-be part of their right .and duty, an integral part 
rn of the development policy and remuneration, and of personal 
and educational} policy. The Congress also defined the plate 
of socio-economic education. It became "the third sphere 
of education" -- general education being the first, and. ' e 
vocational education second --‘the self-management component 
in the program for education of youth and adults. ‘In other | 
words, it was to be integrated in the total. system of education, 
from the elementary to university level. /° : 
_ Models of programming were also threshed- out at the 
Congress, The model based on social directives, ideological 
. and political postulates, law, and so on, whi en provided 
‘ for the so-called "bringing.in of know ledge from~outside" 
and which identified individual needs and interests 
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with those of the s@ciety and so made social consciousness 


tL "Statements by leading 


an absolute, was to be: abandoned. 
political activists concerning the -coptent of education 
still were a basis for sucio- econohi c ,agucat ion programming, 


However, a new model was emerging and Reacoming dominant, °. + 


one based-on investigated objective pron lena and self- management 


needs, needs of participants themselves as revealed in actual 
situations and where the level of participants! etiea clon 

was a particular consideration. As the Congress stressed, 

this model would be more “difficult and require new cadres 
of prggram officers, sociologists, and such, as well as more , 
substantial funds. But it also promised a far greater 


involvement of the participants. /!4 


The Congress had made 
a solid contribution to the process of democrat ization of 
worker education, freeing it from political dogmas, and, 

had given a new push towafds making worker education at we” 
more scientifically founded. 
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[lliterate Workers Visit Art Galleries : 
-=-iterate Norkers Visit Art Galleries 


2 - N 
Marx said that if a person wanted to.enjoy art, he must 
be artistically: educated. 433 Vv. Deleon of the WU of Belgrade 


was enthusiastic about having fiti terete and semi- literate 
workers visit expositions and art galleries at WUg. Workers 


7 


“Who” had Tecefitly been peasants, she wrote, experience a 


paineins as a fascinating novelty, whieh they fiust often reject 
because of knowing nothing about it. However, when the 
difficulties of the first contact have been overcome through 
education, MOrk tng with these people brings. about the purest 
results, as ‘they possess "Virginity for a parmt ing” and have 


no preconceived artistic biases, !14 
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WORKERS ' UNIVERSITIES, 1965-69 
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Economit Reform and Workers' Universities 


In June 1965, the Federal Assembly passed twenty-~five . 
laws, two decisions, and two recommendations initiating 
economic ‘and social reform. . The puypose of reform was to” 
create the necessary conditions for the faster growth of 
. productivity and for the. rational division of labour, 
modernization ‘of the economy, co-operation, integration, 
more purpose ful involvement in the international ‘division 
, of labour, and the improvement of living standards’ of workers. 
The ‘reform also. introduced itportant changes in the management: - 
and disposal of sdcial resources and strengthened the position ° 
and rights of aa hea on the basis "of the ae dark of 
self-management. " ; 
The growing needs of the economy demanded expert¢’workers, 
good managers, and able leaders. With. economic reform, 
the society expected WUs to pay increasing attention to e. @ 
» broadly organized permanent education, the, further education 
and retraining of cadres of all kinds and at all levels of 
skills, and training for self-management. Quality *Buxzency, 
‘and contemporarity: of'education, strong emphasis on culture, 
and intensified action in rural areas became major characteristics 
of wus in this peiod. Launching of economic reform caused 
tendencies towards integratien of cultural and adult education 
te. _ dat tutions. WUs and PUs, culture halts and libraries, ~ oy a 
and cinemas, were integrated. The Yugoslav economy and  ~ 
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industry stressed the need for professional assistance in 
diagnosis Of need, program development ang realization, 
“ and evaluation. Modern industrial organization demanded 
that managerial staff from foremen to directors, acquire 
_knowledge and skills vl they cculd successtultly apply new 
technologies < 
Thus, in the 1965 program of the WU of Sarajevo, 
functionality, contemporarity, and adaptability to the : 
«heeds ofWdiker organizations and the interests of individuals 
were offered. Here, for example, is the program of Seminar 11 


“as & from the series "Our Social Development." It is titled 
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"Social Self-Management in SFRY" (Socialist Federal Republic 
of Yugoslavia). ‘The gseminar discussed ‘self-management and 
the withering away of the state; self-management organs and 
state management; self-management and the distribution of 
income according to work output; self-management and the 7 
principle of rotation; causes and forms of deterioration 
in self-management organs.” No data on the length of the 
seminar are given. ‘ “3 
Another ° seminar, No. 14 on "Human Relations," offered tile 
following topics: work organizations as socYal groups of freely 
: ‘ associated producers; factors influencing the development of 

human relations in production; workers self-management as a 
factor in building up socialist relations among people; 
relations created by the participation of producers in income 
distribution; contradictions between personal, group, and 
social interests; the socio-economic and political importance 
of building socialist relations among people; and suggestions 
by students.» It was considered good practice to leave room 

_ and time for suggestions by students. ~ 

: F In June 1966, the centre for training and education of 
the managerial staff of the WU of Sarajevo celebrated its 
-tenth anniversary. This centre was set up in 1956 and played 
a pioneering role in setting up and helping training centres 
in worker organizations throughout the Republic of Bosnia 
‘and Herzegovina. Thus the associates of the centre participated 
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direct hyar the format ion of training centres in the steel 


and iron works at rent cs, a coal mane at Batiovi ti, the 


iron worksvat 1lijas, and mahy other places. _In ten years' 
time the: Jédint re had carried out 1,079 activities through 

sits vocatidnal, self-management, adult technical school » 
programs with a total of -34,859 particip » The major = 


objectives of the centre, as defined by director’ K. Ljuhar, 
had been to train and educate, managerial, affs where 
complementary education for managers had been conceived of 
as a permanent task. -With respect to methods used, the 
centre had focussed on seminars and courses and less on mass 
activities. ‘ : ‘ 
From 1956 to 1966, senteee for. vocational training in 
factories were a novelty; so it was necessdry, as mentioned 
by I. Bakovic, a tormer associate of the centre, to fight 
prejudices in the factory and to ednvinee people that investing 
funds in education aid hak mean a sacrifice for the work 
collective. The centre not only gave seminars on the basics 
of andragogy -- the content of education in factories, 
selection, of teaching aids and techniques, determination of 
sources of funds for education -- but also. organized special - 
seminars such as those on educational needs, on-the-job 
training, leadership, training, conduct ing meetings, and case 
studies.” This centre made a fine contribution to the 
practice ‘and theory of adult education in factory centres. 


A conferente jointly organized by trade unions and the 


1986 Conference of Pus and Us in, peigrate stressed that 


education for self-management could not be identified as 
political work, and therefore could not be the responsibility 
of trade unions only. ft was seen as a professional activity 
needing scientific back-up and its own science. It was 
stressed that ‘ge 1f-management could not .be learned at school 
or in courses because it is a production relation, and, 
depending on this relation, or rather on the. degree of its 
development, a Worker could have more or less information, 
experience, and knowledge about it. Furthermore, it was 
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said that, the “theory qf leatning through errora,” of learnjng 
only through practice, should not be accepted, because it . 
was irrational and slowed down the €Bcess of freeing labour. 
In other words, workers needed broader economic, technical, “ 
os and vocational knowledge so they could develop a perspective 

on the technological revolution, modernization, integration, 

and long-term development. . The conference emphasized that the 

major objective. of socio-ecénomic education was aflimating 

workers to their own pasition and the factors that ‘conditioned 

it, to diagnose problems and their causes, and to change this” 

position. Also the hierarchical and Scholarly attitudes 

which throttled creative initiative by self-managers were 

pointed out. . 


iv 


More on the WU of Sarajevo 
; . y , so, = ss 
"Education. and culture are integral parts of production . 
and management, complex conditions in ‘which dentocratization 
of relations is taking place...income distribution; and 7 
modern production in work organizations «demand an educated 
man.... This broad statement contains sic assumptions 
incorporated into the doctrine of the WU o Saxajevo. The 
« ” “Suro Dakovié" of Sarajevo (its full name) canea apecializea 
institution yn. Sarajevo and the Republic of Bosnia and’ oy 
Herzegovina for permanent and complex education of adults, 
a. “happy amalgamation" of culture and education. As the directox 
of the university. commented, “One learns only through practical 
activities that. it is difficult to separate these two spheres." 
Economic reform pointed out some facts yelAted to the 
unsatisfactory situation of workers: over fifty per cent of 
workers: employed in Bosnia and. Herzegovina had not completed 
elementary (eight years) education;, a little less than fifty 
ay per cent had no qualifications. ith these facts in mind, 
the WU of Sarajevo could have fully occupied itself with basic , 
and vocational education. However, it- instead engaged - 
equatly in cultural activities, apreaging careynas facilities 
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to-work organjzations, factory halls, and ‘cafeterias -because 
that wag.a le aed for workers’ fuller and happier 
personal life 
This WU also deserves attention from:'the point of view 
, of yovernance and finance and how thesq, two systems were 
_deve loped within the framework of an adult education 
institution, where were no dilemmas for the WU of Sarajevo 
concerning whether financial resources should be secured 
through grants or self- financing. In 1968, ninety per cent 
of the total income was earned /Enrough éducat tonal and , 
cultural services; only ten per cent was financed by the 
deelo-be Liwiend community, by contract. .As stated in the 
director's report, the facts have shown that it is possible 
“to survive financially from educational and cultural- activities, 
but’ “only if the needs and opinions of those to whom they 
were intended were respected." More could have been done if. 
socio-political members of worker organizations and assemblies 
Pia paid more attention co these tasks, and if "workers . a 
Vee given a chance to express these kinds of ,needs themselves.")° 
This criticism is refreshing and t nsibie...cenances were 
that some activities of the WU of Sarajevo, such as aesthetic 
. education, general culture, and education for self- -managemént , 
were often curbed simply because funds from the socio-political 
community were smaller every year. Somebody on city council . 
would decide that an activity was "not socially justified," 
,not of interest to the city, TRS ESEOES, it should not be . s 
ere ye : : . 
By 1968, the WU of Sarajevo had applied for five yearg 
the principle of operating on ite income. It was said this’ . 
had gradually stimulated an improvement in the standard of 
living of its workers through improved housing, buying of 
teaching aids cand AV technologies, and so on. However, 
workers were not’ ‘well aff in salaries; foy example, aesthetic 
education and mobile libraries continued to be carrjed out . 
as important programs, although financial assistance from 
the socio-political community was lacking. - 


‘However, the system of income creation: strengthened even 
more: the self-managing relations within the university. 
Direct self-management as a policy was voatizea in'all vital 
matters such as: de'aling- with job applicants, ‘internal income 
distribution, securing funds for vacation, allocating funds 
poe, for. the education of the employees, housing. It functioned - 
well because care was taken, as the director stressed in her 
report, that all workers were well informed about current 
problems and that their opiniens and views were expressed 
“in meetings and decision-making. !? The ways in which 
self-management was manifested were the assembly of work 
community; ‘the council of work community, thé gouncil, and the 
_ Management board. Also,’ through the council, which acted as 
a bridge between society and the work collective, it was 
_ possible for the socio-economic community to have an impact ~ 
on the WU of Sarajevo. Of course, there were. prob lems and’ 
misunderstandings, simply because self-management was an' 
on-going, evolving process. | : e 
The situation of the WU of ‘Sarajevo regarding governance 
and financ®’was almost identical to that in industry and 
‘businegs orgdnizations? income was made in, the same manner, 
personal incomes” were earned according to work output. , 
The WU of Sarajevo has been a characteristic institution 
‘in many ways. First, as explained earlier, it developed | 
os . systems of finance and governance early and well. Second, 
it. became one ‘of the ‘major. means of culture in Sarajevo. 
An overview of clubs of painters, writers, and sculptors 
«which attracted young and: talented workers and citizens * . a 
“and ‘encouraged them to create their_own art, shows that dome 
known artists.in the city were and in some cases still are, 
members of such clubs as Popovac, E&Spek, Lubardid, Corovic, 
and Ljubovic. Only sdmeone who has been directly involved 
in spreading culture in worker organizations could write ‘ 
such a Bene nn ve and meaningful story as "Culture," by 


- .  * ‘In contrast to fixed shlekies; personal incomes ‘vary, | 
which-is in line with the principle that nox is the pasic 
criterion of income. — ; ; 
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! of the -building had been contemplated | and planned, but 
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.4It is hard to understand why Sarajevo, “which is such a large 
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Jovan LubardiG. Mucibabic and Slijepcevié’ complete. the list. 
Third, the attitude of the socio-political community - 
toward the. perennial problem of this university -- the problem 


regrettably, to this day, the project bas not been materialized. 

: centre of workers, and the capital of the Republic of Bosnia 
and Herzegoyina, has not improved the basic eanditione for,’ 
‘worker education at the wu. : 


, i ,» Yugoslav Situation *. " 
a ‘ : ‘ ; , : * te . * 
y | WUs during the late .1960s earned an international reputation 
as a new type of adult education institution. Thus J.A. Simpson 
wrote in Today and Tomorrow in European Adult Education that 
WUs in Yugoslavia. had come into their own, run by workers 
themse es and having a curriculum that dealt with the major 
fdatures and prob lems of productivity and fire. 3 
a oO. Filipovié provided evidence on the material growth of . 
-WUs. »Data he supplied cover the périod 1959-67, during oe 
“phe revenue and expenditure ‘Of WUs in¢reased almost tenfold. 
>with réspect to the revenue. in that period, the proportion . 
of reteipts from theiz. own activities rose steadily, while the 
‘share of allocations from budgets and social ‘funds decreased. F 7 


. 


In 1967, receipts fuom their own work contributed eighty- -nine 

per cent of the total revenue of WUs, as against 35.7 per cent 

in 1959... The principal sources of:8uch receipts were charges 

paid, by, enterprises and individuals. concerned and receipts. o" 

from the sale of tickets for various performances. There was 

Mn increasing tendency to charge those benefiting from 

educational services. . ; 
 TrPrctecial coats of WUg more or less matched their outlays 

“on wages and salaries. Investment in new buidlings, and > ay 

‘reconstruction and sedecoration was neyligible. Investors : ' 

were mainly socio-political communities and trade unions. 

Investment in equipment was also negligtble,, Filipovid 

stressed. (See Table 9) |° ‘ 
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REVENUES AND EXPENDITURE OF wWUs, 1959- -67 
& ; (in million dinars). . oe 


Revenue : 11.90 29.25 48, 111.61. 


Subsidies ‘ 7.22 — 12.73 20.34 12.29 
n Own activities — 4.25. + 14.85 25.15 99.32 Py 
fe , Balance from ee. ae 
, : previous year “0.43 1.68 . 2.74 ~ ¢ 
Expenature . 10.51 . 24.60 42.56 © 112.16 
_Wages and salaries 3.93 _+ 13.77 22.61 53.66 iy ly 
_Miveztne costs 6.58 ‘10.83 19.96. 45.66 
Investment . 2.66 * 2.0 2.75 - 
Data: Statistigki bilten, 233, 282, and 371, Federal 
S tatistical O ce, .and Komp leksn 
' ‘cadnih organizacija neprivredn nogt : P 


_ godinu (Aggregate Annua Reports of Non Cc 
7 atganizations. 1968), Fedéral Statistical Office. 


Source: D. Filipovié, "Workers' Universities, 1959-1968," 
, -in “passtey Survey, Vol. 10, No. 4 (1969), p, 127. 4 


Facilities oan 
: . . ee a 
From 1959 to 1968, accommodation facilities in WUs -. a 
-. ‘improved consider&bly. The number of rooms with enough, 
seats. constantly used increased twofold. The number oft 
classrooms nearly quadrupled, and the number of ,other o. ‘ 
‘trebled (see Table 10). 15 : ee as 
' Filipovié ‘pointed out that iekwoen 1959 and. 1968, many J ~ 
‘WUs had obtained modern buildings (for.example, those at _ 
Zagreb, Skopje, Sarajevo, Novi Sad, Nis, Kragujevac, Mostar, 
Pristina, and Velenje). He included the WU of Sarajevo, 
but in fact, it was given in 1966 a reconstructéd Jewish 7 
temple to serve as a culture hall with a stage and. seating 
arrangement. for 900 people. No doubt this improved the 
cultural facilities of this university for expositions, 
shows, and films, but no building for” educational activities 


-euch as. seminars, courses, and schools has ever been given. a 
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_ Fi lipovie further commented quite justly that in apite of 

improvements, the construction of new. premises and redecoration 
‘of existing ones, and provision of equipment and other ; 

facilities had not been consistent with expansion of activities 


a 


and growing adult education‘ requirements. 


TABLE 10 


* , °° PREMISES OF WUs, 1959-60. to 1967-68 


1959-60 ~ 1963-64 1967-68 


a ne 
m 


Ptemises in permanent use : 
Rooms 124 216 , 230 


Number of seats ' < 24,575 | 51,93) 54,878 : 
Classrooms = | ‘ 289 834 1,242 
‘Other premises aS 479 1,094 ' 1,226 

“Premises occasionally used os 
. Rooms 323 411 282 
, Number of seats 71,328 72,578 63,567 . 
Classrooms 1,357 1,263 ; 877 . 
Other premises. 328 132 120 


a a ee 


Data:  Spgfisticns bilten, 233, 371, and for 1967-68 preliminary. 
ro < Federa tatistical Office. 
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Source: D. Filipovié, in fugestay Survey, Vol. 10 No. 4 (}969) 
op. 127, : : 


“In instruction: given at WUs, considerable use is made 
of tape recorders, film projectors, and slides while other 
technical instructional aids are,used much less. Significant. 


improvements had been made in WUs' equipment. pis cal aeaagel 
WUs were still insufficiently equipped, Filipovié concluded. 


Number and Composition of Staff 


“Necording to. Filipovié, in 1967-68 WUs employed a total 
staff of 15, 806. (2,508 permanent and 13,298 part- ~time), as 
ompared to 5,228 in 1959-60 (969 permanent and 4, 259 part-time) . 
ne staff at WUs had permanent jobs in other educational . 
institutions as well -- they were university teachers: and ° 
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lecturers and teachers at csriesse ahd advanced vocational 


schools, enterprises, and industry. Also, public figures, = 


one of the basic princi 


artists, and directors were all engaged as part-time teachers. 


Filipovic failed to explain the reasons for this practice. | 


In principle, full-time employment of: teachers had been 
avoided,’ Mainly because when workers were taught by teachers 
who had come from all walks of life, there was-a high degree 
of variety of programs; and because this also made possible , 
an integration of learning and work, practice and theory, 
ie of worker education. In regular 
schools with extended instruction, which functioned in 
association wan WUs, full- -time teachers could be employed. 


1 
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Raising che Baucational and Cultural Level 


«. 


. 


A paper issued in 1968 by the Central Council of Yugosiav ; 


trade unions in, Belgrade stressed that the social significance 


of WUs was reflected particularily through’ their efférts at : 

deve loping. self-management and. raising citizens' educational 

and cultural level’, that of workers in particular, ?® as 

illystrated by the data presented in Tables 11, and 12 as 

provided by the Yugoslav Survey (Education, Science and Culture). 
The impact of WUs on building up the overall system of 


&e 


education in Yugoslavia was as important as their impact on 


_the educational and cufitural level, of citizens. WUs were 


qualified carriers of revolutionary efforts to change the . 
system of. education from within, a revolution which is still 
gaing on. They have struggled to relate to the interests ‘ 
of the working class, not those of state socialism or some 
abstract society. It is not surprising, the trade unions . 
asserted, that WUs above all other educational institutions 
pioneered in becoming self-managing organizations operating 
on the principle of creating and distributing income according 


to work output, and thus established themselves in the 


social community. 19 
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. ” a, “TABLE lie 
\ NUMBER or AND. ATTENDANCE AT WU PUBLIC LECTURES , ° 
. 1963-64 to 1967-68 
re = ae 
; " Indices. 
Year Number gf Attendance No. of Attendance 
. lect .(in thousands) lectures , 
. . : = rr tt pee ‘ 
1963-64 17,216; .. | ° 920 * 100 100 
‘1964-65 17,852. 1,487 sy 104 7 
1965-66 17,881 °° 1All - 100° 102 
+1966-67 16,771 » 1,419 “94 94° 
1967-68 20,465 2,019 122) 142 


“\ Data: | Statisticki godianjak Jugcelaviie 1969) (Yugoslav 
: tatistica Yearboo aop tenje (Communication) , 
om No. 285, Federal Statistical Office. . 
. Source; Yugoslav Survey, Vol. 10%-No. 4 (November 1969) » p. 125. 
\ : : ‘ 


. : ae 
In all these activities intended to help workers get 


basic education, vocational skills, professionar upgrading, 
keep abreast of advanced technolocies, fet socio-economic 
-and political education, and ceneral culture, WUs carried on 
without taking- workers away fe Om Production, In additiorf’ 
to. the educational function in: this period, research and ; 
A - instructor’ s role of the ‘WUs became more significant. Research 
6 methods were used to investigate educational needs in worker 


organizations, and ‘to decide on the most appropriate forms 


:] 
’ 


and gontent of adult education programs for pareic\lar 
, organizations. 
| In 1961, the Summer School of Yugoslav Andragogues at Porec 
‘was set up to become a training centre for adult’ educators 
across the country. In 1966, a useful hook, Osnovi_andgagogije, 
"was published for all those who-had been practising andragogy 


for years and had had no andragogical theory. Textbooks on. 
basic adult education began: to appear at WUs and some were 
published by,them; these have all contributed to the growth 
and development of activities and programs at WUs. 
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Pras TABLE 12) ‘ 
CULTURAL EVENTS AND ATTENDANCE AT WUs, | 
| _— 1959-60 to 1967-68 : 
Year .2 «A . Events Attendance 
< st 4s . ; “ 
Poa : + gst ; 
1959-60 . - 211,455. | 2,374,751 °° 
1961-62 — - 20,125 2,216.,438 | 
1963-64 9,994 oe . 2,931,927 oe. 
1965-66 0,927 ‘5 -2,130,967 
7,345 2,095,000 


1967-68 . 


Data: ~ Same as for Table ‘ll. 


The largest audiences were -foy film performances, . 
’ although their number has, been steadily declining . 
(in 1959-60--8,918 films were seen by 1,448,000; 
"a3 in 1961-62--7,026 and 1,140,000; 1963-64--4,419 
and 418,000; 1965-66--2,611 and 414,000; and@” : 
‘1967-68~-3,013 and 342,000). 7 


The number of theatrical performances is much 

‘ amaller but has remained constant (588 to 8?7 
performances a year with an audience of 241,000 
td 280,000, | = 


WUs also arrange concerts, which are steadily : , 2 33 
increasing in number. In 1967-68, they organized 

.790 concerts attended by over 340,000, compared 

to 240 concerts and an audience of about 95,000 ’ 

in 1959-60. .. j 


- The number of art exhibitions staged by WuUs is 
growing steadily: in 1959-60 there were 239 such | 
exhibitions seen by 167,000 persons, compared to 
304 and 357,000 reapectively* in 1967-68. 


% The number of discussion meetings has fluctuated : 


but steadily increased, ‘ 
. * Source: Yugoslav Survey, Vol. 10, No. 4 (1969), p. 125. 
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4 Adult education at worker sean fstiens was becoming 
more popular. There was also increased degree of adaptability 
by some Ws to, meet the needs df worker organizations more : 
fully. This trend was reflected ina definition of wus + 
/ given: by D. Filipovic: “Workers'* Universities ‘are independent 
self-managing organizations whose principal aim is to meet 
* educational requirements of enterprises [my italics) , 
« communes, and individuals." 
The network of WUs (and PUs) covered the whole county: 
As a rule, there was a WU or PU in every commune in Yugoslavia; 
in Larger, more developed centres there were several. Tradéd 
unions =epostes 476 as the total in‘the. country, of which 
240 were WUs, 22 The same report pointed out that the number 


was oscillating, ihdicating a decrease which showed that, the 


process of "stabilization of these institutions was ,not 
finished," 32 According to Filipovic, Counsellor in the 
Federal Assembly's Chamber of Education and Culture, the process 


7 . of stabilization qf WUs had "in the main been terminated" 


Q 
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and their number was not expected to rise, since they already 
‘existed in every industrially develeped. town, 23 The number 
of WUs by constituent republic is shown in Table Lae: 
Filipowié and the trade unions were right ‘in predicting: 
that the number of WUs would Stabilize. Data a provided in the 
‘. trade union's 1976 report showed 231 WUs in 1969, which declined 
‘ to 209 in 1973.74 Some negative observations have been made 
about wWUs,.-the ‘trade union conference stressed. For example; A 
one-third of them remained \underdevaloped. With their modest 
material and personal resources and the reducedJsize of their 


~e 


programs, it wad said that the wus were incapable of making 
} any serious impact in raising the educational and cultural 
“level of workers and other citizens. Also, co-operation among 
WUs was poor, in PEE EseN ea Ceoeen small and advanced WUs.* 


* In this respect, perhaps the WU of Sarajevo was an exception 
because it had been actively helping smaller WUs throughout 
Bosnia and Herzegovina; in the -late sixties this university 
began to devélop good relations with foreign partners to 
further develop this relationship into an extension of the WU 
of Sarajevo in West Germany in the early seventies. 
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TABLE 


13. 


NUMBER OF WUs BY CONSTITUENT REPUBLIC, —_ 
1959-60 to 1967-68 


“ 


peruse oe es 
Yugoslavia 212 
Bosnia and 
Herzegovina 350° 43 
Croatia . Re 26 31 
Macedonia. 17 eet 
Montenegro 7 8 
Serbia. ~ ‘$3 Ai 
Serbia proper 36 51 
Kosovo ; 7 7 
Vojvodina 25 29 
Slovenia 590 56 


62 (1963- 64 


1965-66. 1967-68: 


40 42 40 
26 21 + 20 
24 © 27) * 5 

8 9 8 
93 92° 90 
5ST N56 54 

7 7 : 7 
29 29 29 
61 ‘60 53 


Data: Statisti&ki.bilten (Statistical BulYetin), 234, 


& 
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494; for 


data, Federal Statistical Office. 


Source: Yugoslav Survey, Vol. 


Further, some tendencies tow 
the needs of worker organizatio 
particular began to be fel, especially after 1965: Actually, 


1967- -68° preliminary 


10, Na. 4 (1969), p. 121. 


rds deviating from meeting 


and adult workers in 


‘quite a few WUs turned ‘their a tention to so-called “hnool 
forms" and youth activities whith were immediately marketable, 


thus losing their basic feature. 


Thege WUs Became extensions 


of formal secondary and post-secon ary schoole. They opened 


their own certified and uncertifie 


schools and organized 


courses and. schools for professions and trades which were 


unacceptable, in the economic system 
The major reasons.for this commercia 


expressed were the WUs' 


Ke 


the country. 


zation Most’ frequently - 
"struggle for bare existence," heavy 
demands and pressures on the part of citizens for these 

kinds of activities, and the prevailing principle of | 7 
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self-financing and the necessity to secure revenues in 


, alt 
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‘“marketable" ways in order to finance basic activities. 
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There may have been something rational in this negative trend ~ 
if it were brief, a forced Measure done for the workers" - 
benefit in the final analysis. But expansion of this ; 
phenomenon could not be justified and cotld only intensify 
contradictions in the society such as the spread of education 
without a basis in society’ 3 needs, duplicating ordinary  % 


schools' work and thus damaging the: prestige of WUs. 2 


Further, problems: related to the financing of basic WU 
activities, misunderstandings and misconceptions, ‘such as 


“ considering financing from old, state socialist positions 


and demanding that “society ought to secure the means" thus 


“supporting the notion of ‘centralized nds and grants, also 
contributed tg this negative trend. . 


On the other hand, the consistent/ orientation of WUs 
to work orgahization -- the factory ¢@ducatign, providing 
complex, functional, dnd permanent education +- did not 
go smoothly either. ~ The process ought to haye gone much 
faster, BUS. did not because there were misunderstantlings 
and resistance in worker organizations themselves. Actually, 
they were mot ready to accept this challenge, particularly 
by forming’ cadres to work in them who would realize the: | 


importance and encourage learning in worker organizations. °° 


« 


Cadres at Workers' Universities 


We must get back to the issue of cecree at WUs, a problem 
as old as wus themselves. Although the situation of cadres 
had been considerably improved, as illust&ated earlier, ee 
it was still far from satisfactory. At the trade unions* 
confer@nce in Belgrade in 1968 it was stressed that filling 
WUs with professional cadres was poorly planned and unsystematic. 
There was an unfavourable proportion of associates and teachers 
to technical and administrative staff. Though the conference 
did not provide hard data on this Proportion, it was implied 
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that the administrative staff at WUs were getting much larger. 
Furthermore, the excessive fluctuations of professional 
people were pointed out, also that advanced training and 
permanent education for professional staff were inadetwate. 


5 


_In addition, for Years there had been a tendency to Place 


—— “in WDs those cadres for whom it was hard to find a more 
\ suitable position in the commune. It was also admitted 
at the conference that .this practice had been accomplished 
ie "various influences’ from. outside. n26 
: “To the Malady of fluctuating cadres in wus, I wguld add 
that of fluctuating directors. For example, it is known — 
“that the WU of Zagreb had ‘only two directors in its history 
» (M. Krstinié and S. Aralica), wher@as the WU of Sarajevo, 
and to some degret the WU of Belgrade, has hag- many directors, 
Frequent changes of the top administrators affect the life 
of the institution. “In. my experience in working with two 
directors during a ten-year period, each director takes 
years to penetrate the problems of worker education. Also, 
it is bad practice to “ppoint a director of a WU for political 
reasons, It is even worse if Somebody is appointed director 
of a WU only until another, more appropriate position can 
" be found for him’ or her. As suggested by M: Ve lickovié of 
the Confederation,of PUs and WUs of Serbia in Belgrade, 
this policy has harmed WUs. Regarding part-time associates 
at WUs,) there was a serious handicap in that they did hot have 
enough andragogical skills, and because of their large number 


XN 


‘ and ‘their busyness, it was almost impossible to approach 
them with any kind of systematic adult education Epa as 
and education. . 
A * 
On Unegual Status ~ : 3 3 
= : ; * 
J 
¢ The 1968 trade unions' conference produced ample evidence 


that adult education had had unequal treatment in relation 

to education of children and youth in the regular school 

system. This was reflected in the irregular finapcirny of 
* + . . : 7 ‘ 
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basic adult education and also in the absence of a more 
favourable climate for massive inclusion of working | 
people in various forms of vocational, socio-economic, 
and political education. Social aaa political factors 
were far more concerned with the* education of youth, and 
adult education. was reduced more or less_,to the “private 
concern" of an individual who had to make self- -bacrifices 
to satisfy his “passion.” It was forgotten that, adult 
education was permanent aducation. Trade unions stressed 
‘that private contributions towards the costs for vocational ‘ 
and basic education of adults far exceeded contributions by | 


the worker organizations and socio- political communities. 


Regrettably, trade unions did not give any hard data on this 


¥ 


proportion. . . rE ae 
There was a discrepancy between the theoretical ‘acceptance 

of adult education as an-integral p&rt of the syatem of > 

education and upbringing* and willingness to provide a . 

sound financial basis. This was evaluated by the trade 


yaions ' conference as the major characteristic and essential . 
2 7 ‘ ' : 4 ’ 


cause for the decline in WUs. . ; 
The law on financing education did not produce néarly 
as many effective peaults in adult education as intended. 


Its major aaa was financing of children! s ane youth! Ss 


© 


* In the Yugoslav literature on education, the terms education 
and upbringing are concurrent. This is explained as follows: 
upbringing and education are two sides of one unique process 

- in which education shows itself as the carrier and the subject 
of the process, whereas upbringing is a dominant leader 
and the objective of the process. It is thought that 
education without a dose of upbringing ig insufficient, 
without an end. Also, to accept upbringing because of its 
meaning and keep it in the herbarium of educational practice 
would not be a way towards desired effects. See Drugi 


Kongres Andragoga suaostayeye Budva 1973, by Savez ndragoskih 
ruStava Jugoslavije, 194. 


» & _ i, ae - % 
‘ .* . 
education. Communities ‘of education* became headquarters 
specializing in the techniques of distribution of financial 
means secured by law. 7 The Composit ton of communities _ . 
of education at that time was such that any serious influence 
from outside on ‘distribution of financial résoutces was 
impossible, especially on people who “contributed to funds 
for education ,by allocating part of their income to it. There a 
was no difference in the character of the community from the 
‘ earlier state budgetary ways of financilig educatiqn.: In. 
addition, WUs had been excluded from the financial system 
: operated by communities of education, 

Tt was wrong and unfortuante snot to take adult education 
intg account in establishing educakica neéds. Only childten 
and youth were considered to have educational needs; those 

«who did not get.a chance ‘tO enrol or who ‘dropped out or 
workers already employed were heft out. 
Furthermore, a serious drawback in further deve lapment 
of WUs were the prevalent views that the role. of WUs was 
basically fulfilled in providing the kind of education that 
made up for missed’ opportunities in regular education. Some , 
facts should not be overlooked. They speak for themselves: 7. 
only one-third of the generation fifteen tc eighteen years 
.Of age in regular schools qualified for their job. One 
conclusion ig that’ adult, education. for a long time will | mae 
continue tg be seen as a compensating function in Spite of - 
all attempts to change this and to have adult education i 


e 
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* Communities of education were set up in late sixties asap. 
self-managed bodies comprising representatives of worker ‘ 
organizations, educational institutions, and territorial 
administrative organs. People from rker organizations, 
it was thought, penetrate not,only the general assessment 
of the importance of education fox success in their work, 
but also the concretization of the type of. knowledge 
required and the kind of cadres anticipated from the 
educational system. See S. Salahovié, International 


Seminar on Scigntific, pechnical ‘and Technological gow ge 
Develo nt an endencies ; ; ° . 
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recognized asp a system: that helps in: professional’ mies 1g i 
and also in socio-economic" relations~ oe f-. . ae ee >, . 

‘Certainly, it was not possible. are. at pte to secure’ ae 
Pe ape Sat 
financial means for all education | ‘needay from. fiuyds” availalie,.’ 5a 
from Compulsory fees. Yeat one: could “haye asked oWwhy | funds rey: area 


Nase 
Trade unions thought that only, some * adulé “educgtion, ee <a 
needs could be met through funds secured , from ‘khe. Judge ty, 

, they did not advocate, funds to coves: ‘adult> “eilgcat Yop ins#d tutions ° 
in totality. This situation is reminiscent. of | ‘DeleSn'! ae: 
position in the 1950s on the same isgye when, te ‘gdvodatea” a q cB 
that financing wUs and adult education be done: ‘from the same - plea Swe 

: sources as regular schools. If thissnda “been - ‘aBne, any ef i Ls 
the negative things in fe WUs that” "Had qpcurred in . 
~ period after 1965 may have beén avoided. 3. ye 


This was a delicate situation, | an. a 
aimost complete 


adult educati were not provided through: ‘Togget ations ‘ %, 


was a separation of work ana gaucdeidn 
. tral fference by regular schools to. economic ‘needs and’ the . 
destiny be their students after. they left sthool's :# ‘on the aa i, 
other hand, there-were WUs which were vit elynanie,: ‘and ; 
problem-oriented institutions sensitive to the needs of _ 

worker organizations. Wjth the best intentighs Wus zealously 7 


organized some school methods including: courses : for the —_ : oe 
students who failed, _and often ‘carried th pe too far.” By bo 
‘then it was too late: to realize that they" naa becomg involved eA 
in something that basically was not their” Business, By : wats. 
Xs Trade unions stressed. the need-to differeftiate schools a. 
and WUs. Documents issued by the Central Committee of the ‘se a ea 
LCY theague of Communists of Yugoslavia), qhe Socialist . ou Eee 
Alliance of the Working People: of Yugoslavia, and the Central a 
Council of the Yugoslav Trade Unions had underlined the fo ae 


Smbottence of adult education,, education by work in particular. ay 


. ‘ ‘ : . 


* In the 1970s there has. been a strong tendency within the 
context of .on-going reform of the educational system | in 
Yugoslavia to etraigneen alan out. ; 
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“changed social conditions and more complex-tasks ‘resulting gad 
‘from these changes, -it was ‘logical to expect that WUa' i 


‘WUs contanved into the SaVEnElee< 


. Financing of Workers’ niveveleiea’ i : 
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It was expected that the future congresees af trade unions and 
the LCY, along with the efforts of adult educators: might 
rectify things. [ft was thought that WUs ought to preserve _ 
the naturé and functlon that had. been planned, far them when 
they were ‘set up in the early fifties. ' Haowever, because of 


function would be different from that originally-planned. = jf. 

The trade unions' conference ,stressed that WUs ought to ae = . 

remain adult education institutions dealing with basic adult. *= 

education and vocational, "socio-economic, and. political a .. 

education and culture for MOTKerS:, direct producers in Oe. a 

particular, 79 vg 3 7 a a 
In other. wWoeda:; it seemed necessary to fight tendencies 

to turn WUs ‘into schools or services or to meddle in managerial 

businesses, doing all kinds of servites that would have ah , os 

immediate ef fect but. in reality have nothing to ‘do with education 7 

and culture. »,It was necessary to save something that was 

once a good educational concept but began to be exploited 

ina non-educat ional manner. Social action was the only 

way for them to keep their specific nature and Stay aga e 

révolutionary component in the system of education ‘in the 

cquntry. Unfortunately, some deviations in the concept of ; 


j 


s 


This is not only the: vital but also the most complicated ‘: 


.iesde for WUs. It is complicated because all the contradictions, 


search for new methods, and dilemmas concerning the financing ’ 


of education, science, and culture in a. se1f-managing society - 


have been reflected in WUs. Since they deviated: furthest 
fromthe old state- budgeted system of finance, the dilenmas 

and contradictions have been more strongly reflected in them. 
In theory, the program of a WU is financed, not the inatitution 
as “such, service(s) rendered by a WU - Gerermined by the 
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a ecu unadaptability, an and. the” immaturity of their cadres. 
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system.of income creation, and realization of -the service 


‘is based on ‘the contract signed between two parties -- the 


user and the provider of the service. As a rule, the users 


- are organs of the socio-political community (the commune) , 


socio-political organizations, worker organizations, communities 
of education, or individuals. Some of these work-organizations 
and socio-political communities can and should help finance 


‘all spheres of education, while others should contribute to 


only some. This solution was ‘thought the most appropriate 

in this phase ‘of the development of the society (in the : 
ongoing process of social and economic reform) and all of 

the universities were expected to support it. insist on 
centralization of funds and financing of the total Ou: 


7 education program from one source would mean going back to 
“ the old practice. - However, in actual practice, as the ~ 
. conference stressed, this. solution had great difficulties, 


and WUs could not be blamed for this kind of situation, , 


although some. did slow down this process through their 
30 


* Unfortunately, worker organizations were still insufficiently 


- interested’ ‘in the education of their wo ers. and showed 
no keeness for financing it; dn particular,’ chaise interest 


was lacking in education ' for self-management, as D. Filipovié 


has illustrated. AB. shown in Table 14, ‘attendance at courses 
/ and sewinars in socio-eGonomic education markedly dpclined, 
while that of seminars. and: courses providing general and 
vocational educatiorf increased sligittly,°+ F Filipovic pointed » 
out that cqmparab le data for general, vocational, and . 


socio-economic education. in ‘WUs had been collected only since 


.1963- ~64. He further stated that the number of students 


completing’ ‘vocational education seminars and courses had 


_been fairly even, while the number completing courses in 
socio-economic and general education had ,fluctuated.?? Rb 


_aiso provided data on the composition of a compléting 
“courses, in adult education. at. wus, as shown in” Table 15. “ht 
. . pao : 
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' TABLE 14 
NUMBER OF AND ATTENDANCE AT SEMINARS AND COURSES _ 
- BY KIND OF EDUCATION, 1963-64 TO 1967-68 


1963- 64 “1964-65 1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 


Seminars and Courses ' 


General education 3,122. 3,712 3,799 4,119 4,116 


Vocational education 2,524 2,614 2,457 2,382 2,635 | 
Socio-economic _ * oh os . oe 

education  — 2,486 4,518 °24942 3,023 .2,571, 
, nF 


Students Completing Seminars and Courses - 


General education 95,368 “102,437 120,320 108,554 - 108,775 
Vocational education 75, 162— 75,984 76,441 71,546 78,263... 


* - Socio-economic |. .- t. ~ ; 
education © «157,973 134,792 108,171 121,435 + 91,394 


Data:  Beatlsti&ki bilten, 540; ‘for 1967-68 preliminary 
' data, Federal Statistical Office. 


Source: Workers' Universities 1959-68, in Yugoslav Survey, 
Vol. 10, No. 4(1969), p. 123. . ; 


As can be seen in Table 15, the interest of various 
categories of adults in particular kinds of education varied 
considerably. Blue- and white-collar workers were most 
interested in socio-economic education, followed by vocational 
and general education, and farmers were interested in 
vocational and general education, | ‘ ; 

‘Communities of education were not too willing to accept . 
« funding of basic adult education and sometimes vocational 

education. The conference stressed that socio-political 
organizations allocated funds in an unorganized way, to 
some extent, with the’ excéption of the LCY and the trade 
unions."" "It was thought that synchronized. efforts. from 
thé Federation down to worker | organisation would help toa 
| finance WU activities, 
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TABLE 15 


PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION OF. THOSE COMPLETING SEMINARS 
AND COURSES AT WUs KIND OF EDUCATION, 
1963- “64 O 1967-68 


e 


' General , Vocatienal Socio-economic 
+ @6ducation: education - education 
1963-64 ; a 
Blue- and white- -collar- 55.2 p 69.4 82.3 
workers ; 
Farmers _ . 11.0 * oie 8.8) - 
Others ) 33.8 oe * 8.9 
1965-66 
Blue- and white- eerie 47.8 63.1 79.6) f_ 
~ - workers . 
Farmers _ # Ao.l * 27.8 8.4 
Others | - 42.1 9.1 12.0 
1967-68 PS : ; ’ 
Blue-and white-collar 50.8 64.3 . Te? 
workers - ; 
Farmers. ? 14.21 26.6 - 411.6 
Others - 38.2, i ae 16.7 


a 
Data: StatistiGki bilten, 371 and 494, dnd for 1967-68 
/ ‘preliminary data, Federal Statistical Office. 

' Source: Workers’ Universities 1959-1968, #: 124. 


This situation was bound up with the general attitude 
towards adult education in Yugoslavia, “which was unsatisfactory | 
to say the least. The then Secretary of Culture and Education: 
_of the Repubese of Bosnia and Herzegovina thought that: 


In our yaten of education, which is 
stirll burdened with the recidivisms of 
bourgeois thinkin§ and the classic : 
division of labour, in the system which 
is shancipatin g itself convulsively under 
the condit oe of a new self-managing 
society, adult education has not been 
sufficiently objectively understood, + 4 
although it has been declared a necessity 

of modern times.34 . 
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Maybe the “necessity of modern times" would have had more 

seit Podpect if it had been more flashy and more attractive. 
Nevertheless, the development of WUs was certainly challenging 


and rewarding. 
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THE PERIOD OF RECESSION, 1969-72 
Deve lopments after 1965 were the subject of discussion 
and dispute at meetings of the Central Council of the Yugoslav 
Trade Unions in 1968 and 1976, and also at the meeting of 
representatives of WUs and PUs at Crikvenica in 1975. In 
a report of the Commission for Education, Science, and. 

’ Culture of the Central Council of*the trade unions, ‘it was 
said that after 1965 "many. of the most capable workers left 
“the ‘material production, changed their qualifications at 
WUs," switching to so-called clerical jobs (administrative, 
economic, stenotypist\ organizations, and the like). It 
would be useful to have data on the number of workers who left 
“material production in this period, but none were available 
for this study. : ; , 

Vocational education largely became ‘a marketable commodity. 
Tuition fees became one of the more significant motivations 


_ to provide such education and a basic source of funds at 4 
‘wus. Individual workers paid for this\kind of education 

and qualifications. Often their motivation was simply to 
get some qualification, which neither met the basic needs 
of material produttion nor advanced productivity. This was 
a reflection of a social situation‘in which relations between 
the accumulation and ‘distribution of income were undeveloped, 
and remuneration according to work output was not. yet dominant. 
Also, the economic position of workers in non-industrial . 

‘ gectors was relatively better compared to that of the workers 
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in material production. Consequently, permanent and non-formal 

education were disappearing at WUs. os 
The period 1969-72 was difficult for Wa, According’ 

to the assessment of the Commission of Culture and Education 

of the Central Council of trade unions, this was a time when 

the influence of liberal, nationalistic, and other 

anti- ~self-managing forces was felt in all spheres of life, 

WUs were left td themselves in this period. One of the basic 

activities or programs, that of political education, in 

many WUs was lowest in popularity. A change occurred in 

the relationships between almost all the social organizations 

and WUs reflected particularly. in the former's attitude 


‘toward the basic programs for training and educating the 


workers in self-management and politics. Many organizations 

of the LCY and trade unions in communes and worker organizations 
ceased to give aid to WUs. Comparable data provided by trade 
unions tell about the "narrowing" of political educafton 

in the last few years: in 1960-61 there were 7, 234 seminars 
and courses with 299,060 participants; in 1968-69 there 

were 2,716 courses with 136,138 participants. ! s. ‘Tonkovié 


‘provided data related to acre eeceen ye education, as shown 


in Table 16. 
a 


TABLE 16 


STATISTICS ON SOCIO-ECONOMIC EDUCATION, 1958-69 


Year 7 No. of Seminars Attendance 
ere 
1958-59 “2,140, 83,837 — 
1964-65. “5,337 . 177,843 
1968-69 2,716 140,879 


ee 
Source: Teorija i praksa aera (Beograd, 1972), 
‘ Pp. y97. 
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At meetings of representatives of WUa it was stressed 
that only the trade unions did hot change their attitude 
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towards WUs in this period. However, even trade unions have 
been inconsistent. The trade unions' commission. indicated 
that trade unions have not been. the Kind of social force which 
could withstand current trends. However, trade unions alone 
tried to get. WUs back to their: basic self-management ‘and 
political education programs and prevent the commercialization 
of adult education. According to the Commission, the essence 
of the problem lay in the abandoning of action on the part: 

of the socio-political organizations to secure ‘basic material 
and socio-political assumptions for thé self-management ; 
education of workers. . 

-" When old sources of funding dried up, wUs began to offer 
their programs to work oxganizations and socio-political 
organizations which showed interest in them on a service 
purchase basis. As social action got weaker, the "buying 

of programs" became symbolic. Under those conditions, many 
worker organizations began to neglect complétely, the needs 

of workers for ‘self-management and Marxist education. 

When educat iomal programs thus became a merchandise, 
learning became @ppopular, while getting diplomas became very 
fashionable. The climate for education andeculture was: 
unfavourable, as reported at the Fifth Ann Assembly of 
the Confederation of WUs and PUs of Serbia: ) 


, The value of. knowledge has dropped very, 
low; diplomas are more appreciated. . 
Large numbers of people believe that — 
XN: other kinds of criteria (not the knowledge) 
prevail in the instance of getting a + 
job or determining somebody's pay, such 
‘ as acquaintances, connections. . Therefore, : ‘ 
nobody rushes in education. Some individuals 
are ashamed to say they study something, 
especially if what they are studying is 
not directly related to their jobs. ;. 


’ 


, \ 
-A comprehensive report on WUs in Belgrade also examined 


human and psychological factors. It said: “When ‘a person (| ,. 
studies something, he or she wishes this be recognized by 
a diploma...."° This comment was written in 1976 and seems 


easonable, being reminiscent of a time, some twenty years 
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earlier, when D. Pavlovic showed a tendency to overlook this 
factor. , 
What was basic, fice society’ s paint of view, that the 

union between WUs and worker erganiextions was decaying; 

the union was reduced to a buying and selling relationship 

and was realized to a large degree through the leading 

people in worker organizations. ° 

For years, wut had not received sufficient funds for 

basic adult education, so fees had to be paid by workers 

themselves. The Commission of Culture and Education of the 

trade unions initiated a debate in the Constitutional Court 

‘of Yugoslavia against tuition ‘for the basic education of 

workers. In 1972 this Court’ decided that tuition for basic 

adult education was unlawful. Although the Commission's 

appraisal was that WUs had made a fine contribution to the 

vocational training of workers and also affirmed the need 

for permanent education of workers, it asserted that the 

activities of these institutions in vocational education 

and training had had a certain negative impact on education 
* for self-management. Inasmuch as they were extending their 
activities in vocational education, many WUs decreased 
activities in political education for workers and finally 
abolished them. WUs opened the same kinds of vocational 
‘dchools that had existed in communes. Large-scale courses 
for typists became an excellent source of income for wUs, 
but they also caused a social problem, For example, in 1974 
in Serbia, there were 2,633 typists without a job, and only : 
339 job openings. Ae: already Stressed, getting a certificate 
seems to have been the only motivation for most workers, and . 
‘worker organisations in many cases abstained from paying fees 
simply because these certificates did pot reflect production. 
needs. Most workers could not get a job. Asa result, 
the list of temporary, unemployed workers grew, along with 
the illusion that they were well ‘trained and qualified. 
What WUs needed badly was action and effort by society at 
ae large, not by local administration, because it would be 
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irresponsible and dangerous to surrender adult education 
‘ to market dynamics. : 
a The crisis over basic programs and activities in WUs 
and the negative trend that started after 1965 and was 
manifested in the diminishing interest for political and 
self-inanagement education, lasted until the twenty-first 
Session of the Presidency of the LCY in 1972. An organized 
action. that started after the seventh Congress of the Yugoslav 
' ‘Trade Unions and was followed by republican congresses and 
trade unions conferences was to bring WUs back to their 
basic program of training and education of workers for 
eplf-mandgement . Especially after the tenth Congress .of the. 
LCY in 1974, WUs and society in general began to change. 
Commercialization, lowering of program standrads, and other 
negative factors began to be rectified. One should keep 
in mind that Yugoslavia is the kind of society that researches 
her socio-political structure and changes at its core. Thus 
in 1973, the situation was changed significantly for the 
better: two-thirds of the WUs in'the country again offered 
programs in self-management education. Comparable data 
provided by trade unions read as follows: in 1968-69 the 


ae 


. number of participants in courses in political education 
* was 136, 138. In 1972~ -73, their number was 267,000 and in 
"1974-75, their number reached 500, 000.° 
A-roted Yugoslav andragogue and social psychologist, 
Professor M. Zvonarevic of Zagreb University, pointed out 
the’ prevalent views expressed recently that there is no 
| sudn thgng as special education for self-management and 
that in stead, | a manager should get basse Nt his entire 
education that educational content ‘necessary for self-management. 
According to Zvcnarevié, it-is perhaps this isolation of 
self-management education from overall educational process 
that has caused a number of weaknesses and a certain degrading 
of its reputation in the eyes of self-managers themselves. 
S$. Tonkovi@ wrote in 1972 that the negative trend in 
socio-economic education manifested by WUs and PUs had not 
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been seriously analyzed. He mentioned sas ‘possible ‘reasons: 

the greater contribution by the practice of se] f-management 

as a medium for acquiring knowledge during the two decades, 

and the role of TV and other means of communication, especially 

papers issued by worker organizations. 8 Tonkovic indirectly 

stressed the need for more research studies in this area of 

adult education. 


Research in Culture ‘ , & ve 

M. Dedié wrote about “cultural emancipation” in worker 
organizations and the ever greater presence of culture in 
production, Modernization of Production and democratization 
of human relations, it, was believed, \pould not be accomplished 
without modern technology and professional people, but the 


cultural life of the producers self-managers was. also 


snecessary. According to Dedié, aesthetic education in worker 
organizations was a Complex and permanent process. 

Aesthetic education at the WU of Belgrade has had a fine . 
tradition and the university itself has enjoyed the reputation ® 
of having the best amateur clubs in the country for talented 
workers and citizens. At the beginning, this education 
Covered only five areas: literature, fine arts, theatre,, 
music, and film. Film has been dominant in the programs and 
was largely a means of entertainment. In the early 19708, , 
aesthetic education included twenty different fields, in 
addition = the five mentioned, elementary creation, i 
synthesized Programs, exhibitions, activities related to 
spreading interest for book~reading, forums, visits to. 
‘cultural sites, and so on. Group seminars were also very 
popular. It is interesting to note that sixty per cent of: 
the total “Activity was realized at worker organizations and . 
ends hae cent outside them. e : 

The research undertaken by the WU of Belgrade in 1970-72 
produced interesting findings related to: changes in the 
affinity of workers under the influence of the cultural and 
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‘educational programs (that is, of workers who were exposed 
to the programs): first, previous affinities were retained; 
for instance, folk music still held first place; second, 
broader and more important interests were opening up in 
other spheres such as the motion picture, basically home, 
movies, comedy, Yugoslav prose literature,. documentaries; 
and drama. A breakthrough in this group of widening interests 
was made with the introduction of fine arts and pop music. 
Another group that left workers largely indifferent..w9e: 
serious music, cartoons, tragedy, sculpture, architecture, 
and poetry. 

Dedic also stressed that the effects of aesthetic education , 
could. be followed through changes in the way workers spent 
their free time. Here it is not the ittekest in culture 
and artistic values that matter so much, but the objective 
factors such as living standard, time, and habits. The, fact . 
that one-third to one-half the workers wete involved the 
extra work* expleins that. “passive activities such as resting 
and sleeping dre determined by existing possibilities.” 

Due to the integration between WUs awd PUs, the number 
of WUs in 1973 totalled 209. Many PUs which operated in 
communes where both PUs and WUs had been at work integrated 
with wus. t° 
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* “The worker is not stimdlated to work well and nntlecie enough 
Money at his work place, because we have not worked out 
sufficiently the principle of income distribution according 
to work output. Therefore, productivity at work places 
is lower than it should be, and the worker is engaged in 

a extra work. But if we add the results he achieves at his 
work place to those at extra work, ‘the analysis will clearly 
show that the Yugoslav worker works more than anybody else 
in Europe." The statement was made by M. Spiljak, President 
of the Yugoslav Trade Unions at the Trade -Unions' conférence 

“in Belgrade in January 1978. See Politika, January 31, 1978,° 
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Man's happiness cannot be Brought about 

by the state, or the system, or the ; 
political party. The happiness of man - : 
can be created by him only. Therefore, 
_the avant-garde forces of socialism and 

"the ‘socialist society can havg one 

“Objective only: according to the 
possibilities of the given historical 
moment, Create conditions for man to feel 
free in his personal expression and 
creation so that he can on the basis of * 
the social ownership of the means of 
production act freely and create things 

for his happiness. That is self-management. 


. " .> Edvard Kardelj, 197 


: Some researchers have pointed out that we should consider 
‘Yugoslavia a country occupying a unique position in today's* 
pone J. Kolaja noted that this has come about not only 
asa result of the country's policy of non~alignment in the 
Lesietesl struggle between West and fast, but also as a 

/ consequence Of certain internal . developments that hav taken | 
place in Yugoslavia since 1980.2 . _ 
' In ths connection, Professor A. Tanovic of the University 
of Sarajevo is even more helpful. He has stressed some 
basic principles. or values of Yugoslav soqiety: the revolution 
has determined the Yugoslav present and future, its socialist * 
self-management, the federal system, national equality, the 


. 
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brotherhood of peoples and national minorities, the countfy' 8 
independence, non~alignment and struggle for world peace, 

the inalienable income and the inalienable freedom of man 

and people. ? 

‘ At this point, it will be useful to draw the major 
co-ordinates of the present educational system in Yugoslavia 
because this will be helpful in describing the new position’ 
of WUs and show modern Yugoslav society in relation to 
major world tendencies. In this connection, the writings 

Pecujlié of Belgrade University are useful. 7 
about the scientific-technological revolution 
and the transformation of self-management from partial into 
integral as fhe central theme of the Yugoslav future. . The 
_¢# world situatiion today, as he defined it, is not justa 
prolongation of the preceding one; it is largely a qualitatively 
new situation. Mankind is at the crossroads ‘of civilization 
and of a new material world and epoch-making changes. "New 


of Professor 


Pecujlié wrote 


\ 


mighty production forces are being created and new human . 
needs are maturing," he stressel. 
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The Yugoslav conception of education is based on these 
ideas: permanent education; flexibility of forms, with 
horizontal and vertical connections between all levels of 
education from pre-schoo] to university; equality of forms 
of education at schools and extra-curricular inetitutions; 
youth and adult education; the acquisition of educational 
values from work; and rationalization and modernization of 
education and teaching techniques. 
| In his article in Adult Leadership of 1977, S. Farmerie 
listed the principles of adult education in Yugoslavia as - 
given in Savigevic's book The System. of Adult Education in 
Yugoslavia: permanence: dialectic materialism holds that:all 
things are in constant process of change; thus, education 
must be a continuous process; democracy: statutory entitlement 
makes all forms of education available to all citizens; 
decentralization: control and operation are under the auspices 

. of local districts, communes, and worker organizations; 
7 E %- . ede | 14g i - 
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unity: adult education is closely interwoven with regular 
education; diversity and dynamism: the concept of multiple 
programs; and voluntarism: the lack of legal compulsion. 4 
The entire approach, which combines the above pringéples, 

is unique and provides room for modernization, ae ie 
concluded ,° The system'is also based on the new socio-economic 


position of education in society, namely one in which worker 


. organizations and educational institutions co-operate (my 
italics} in establishing educational policy and the means ==’ 


_ to realize it. 
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The anna totes of the eaueational system in Yugoslavia 
was ‘described by S. Salahovic as the natrategy of change" 
within education. Basically, it means adapting and 
functionalizing education, increasing: ita attectiveness and 
productivity and integrating it more closely with self-management. ” 
Pecyjlié considers reform of education an integral pant 
of the sciehtific-technologica] revolution. The basic . 
Orientation of this penetrating reform, “which ig nearing 
a real cultural revolution," is an integral linking up of the 
educational-scientific and the work procees: Change has 
become a way of life. Legions of workers trained in the 
Industrial Revolution will have to be reorientated. The fact 
that thirty- ~three years is the average age of «he ‘work force 


means that million-men armies will be working actively for 


two and a half or three more decades. However, what is striking. 
is the data showing that about half a million workers and 
employees occupy positions beyond their qualifications; also, 
the structure of the managerial staff is somewhat’ ossified. 
According to Petujli@, a solution’ to this problem cannot be 
found outside the complementary education of large groups 
of workers. ° Tye need for vocationa] retraining is becoming 
a fact of life. .  * 3 : a 
,~ln the early seventies, a.new program was added to WUs' 
curriculum -- @ducation of the population for defence. The 
program is not désigned for the operation of defence 
technologies Only; its ideological and patriotic components 
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' are equally important). there are ctius ‘the folding. eubsyéteriq 
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soy, dn the WUs' curriculum atructire: general edugatjan,~. | Ae, 
: socio-econpmic ‘education; vocational educatioh, selt- -defence,. pe may 
oO -and culture. ‘ This structure is. supposed to: girarantee ae Te he oo 


variety of educational and cultural. programs. ; The major. a oe 
_ concerns "appear to be transfer of knowledge. and skilas, ‘thes oe. <* 
- teaching of cultural values. in; order to help pédple. change eae a ‘ 
their way of life and work, the helping of. “people ta. defirie an ne is 
their objectives and: determine means to achieve, then and to. 
increase productivity and “income... - _ 3 re Meee oa 
Since 1972, basic adult education, now ‘wubéidized” “by the | 
Community ° of Basic Education, has become ‘one’: of: ‘the’ ‘nowt - 


important WU. Programe in Yugoslavia. “Accordirig to the. trade 
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unions! evaluation, WUs give excellent results in this: area.° 
tn relation to the total number of the people: who have. a 
. _ completed ‘basic education, . that is eight: years of schooling, 
es ¢. the non-formal education ‘system, over ninety per cent of," sy 
| ‘these Have: attained’ basic education at wus.? This is’ remarkable 
for ‘twQ r@asons: first, no working person is expected to “pay. 
‘for his basic education, and naan cénaidering that ~ ee i ane 
Yugos lavja still has illiterate a erate ‘people, 


_.. every ‘worker “Must attain functional Literacy | asa a foundation 
fax further training and -education. oe ; Doe 
: Vv. Andrilovié of ‘the WU of Zagreb wrote in Convergence = a 
in 1974 that: society pressures individyals to learn but Ys : 
-” gives them little opportunity to- learn‘ effectively. Therefore, 
: . new treans. of- learning are being sought: different forms of : 
oa cohsultation, tutorials and distahce education, utilization - ae 
‘ of radio and Tv, film, computers, _ and ‘gpecially-prepared 
Ha, textbooks for. independent | Tearnerg In ‘particular, he 
stresbed programmed instruction as: aa “aspett of modernization 
on the operational level;, it. is amore’ _ humanized educational | . 7. 
differences, which: is : 


procedure which respects individu 
beginning to be used -in Yugoslavia a ‘large gcalé,} AY. 

. major role in. programmed instruction- s played by ‘the - WU ; eo 
of Zagreb, which has a — Department for expename? o 
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Instruction. Atcording to Andrilovic, the total number of 
‘ gag, a ’ ; 
programmed instruction periods by different educational 


\ 


forms suth as schools, courses, and seminars waenen the wu 
‘of Zagreb in 1974 was about 2,000.?} ‘ 
Nevertheless, WUs were still under attack by,trade unions 


for being slow to utilize the new common policy adopted after 
the 1969-72 crisis by all the republics and autonomous 


provinces, that is, the policy of bringing education for 


Pe esenie eo back into focus at WUs. A decision was made 
.to set up. Addftional institutions -- Self-managers' Clubs* -- 
by trade unions, and Marxist centres by the LCY. The clubs 
were defined as an "aiding organism" of leading social forces. 
There were about eighty clubs at work in 1976. Both ¢lubs and 
centres were designed to work within the WUs and outside them. 
Recently, wUs started to help Yugoslav migrant workers with 
temporary jobs in West Germany. These workers have been faced _ 


“with the problems of training and education. One report said 


that about seventy per cent of them have not completed basic 


. education and many have no qualificatigpns at all. In addition, 


they cannot speak German, so cannot ‘take advantage of facilities 
in Germany, - The Yugoslav government has decided they must ch 
helped by education and training as. jt is hoped that their 
return will contribute to a skilled labour pool in Yugoslavia. 


:* The same report stated that three. Yugoslav WUs have been involved 
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‘in this mission -- the WUs of Sarajevo and New Belgrade and the 
§cheol Centre of Nikbic. The adult education extension of the 
_ WU of Sarajevo began to finetion in Hannover, West Germany, 
in September 1974.23 
Statistics show that, in 1975-76, WUs in Yugoslavia offered 
13,526 courses and seminars attended: by 569, 000 persons and 
and 22,194-public lectures attended by 1,409, 000 persons. +f 
ae Lowe of the Sevens neteon for Economic Co-operation 
rt ‘ 
“ Setting up of first clubs dates back to 1955); since 1971 
there has been more emphasis on establishing new clubs, 


especially’ after the Second. Congress of pag t managers. and’ 
; *the Tenth ada of the LY. " 
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and Deve lopment (OECD) in Paris, described WUg. in Yugoslavia ; 
in 1975 as “among the most original of adult aducation 
institutions, "* He also remarked that, they have not yet 
‘received the international recogti tion they deserve. es 
However, WUs have been going through a serious crisis. 
Over the years problems have accumulated and so have weaknesses. ” 
: Cecic of Zagreb wrote that WUs-must. be reformed and laryely 
- ean He insisted that the atarting point in this an 
transformation was in social relations, above all in the 
re irmation end redefinition of the pasition and role 
of the working class in Yugoslavia. His thesis is that the 
transformation ought to be accomplished.in the spirit of the 
socialist transformation of associated labour and society. 
in general; in the new relations being created through 
introduction of the system of delegates and communities of 
interest; also in the reaffirmation of the ideological 
_ capability of socio-political organizations, the LCY, the 
Socialist Alliance of the Working People of Yugoslavia, 
and the trade unions. ** Briefly, according to Cecié, WUs 
as andragogical institutions in their more permanent orientation 
will have, to be directed towards associated labour in its 
broadest sense, first of all the associated labour in 
production, on the level of the basic organization of 


«' a 


* Their originality lies in the high degree of workers' - a 
control, the stress upon rela&ing course content to needs 
of the learners, the variety of teaching methods used, 
the training of all teachers specifically to deal with 
adults, and maintenance of close rapport between teachers 
and learners, as well as regular programs of research into 
workers' education and teaching methods, courses continually 
' analyzed and assessed, and, above all, the location of 
premises in worker organizations. See Lowe's The BGucation 


f Adults: A World Perspective, OISE, Toronto}; 
"Press, 1975, pp. 05-86. 


-**® Some of the new terms and categories, in particular those . 
introduced in the 1974 Constitution of the SFRY, ought 
to be qualified; thus, associated labour, system of 

delegates, communities of interest, and the Basic 
Organization of Associated Labour (BOAL) are all defined. 
in tle glossary at the beginning of this study. , 
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associated labour, the system.of delegates, self-managing 
commun it ies of interest, and the political structures such 
-as the LCY, trade unions, and the ieee ei 
the Working People.! Z 
BY Rardelj ditcussed — closed educational systems in 
Yugoslavia: one Pathe clasgical school systen, which is 
“closed and separated from qocial work,"" in which educated | 
peopie are educatfad but side the system of associated labour, 
and the other, which js found in associated labour, that. 
is, in the organizations of associated labow, wus, and 
similar out-of-school inat(tutions, and. -is malnly closed 
- in itself and undeveloped. Kardelj has argued for integration 
of the two systems. ?/ ‘ 
eS In November 1975, eighty-five representatives of PUs and 
- WUs ,@athered at a sympdis i um at Crikvenica to discuss the 
grim situation in which they found themselves. The dominating 
questions were how to keep respect for and how to realize 
plans for wus, how’ to enhance and advance the institutions 
by better, more efficient methods, organizational methods, 
and programs for working people; how to rid the institutions 
from anything alien and unsuitable; basically, how to reassert 
* the true meaning of WUs. The symposium stressed that the 
attitudes of the LCY and trade unions’ had created a favorable aN 
climate and that WUs. should take advantage of it; Aurthermore, 
\ that major forces for their transformation ought to be found - 
in the institutions themsélves. 
The meeting also discyssed WUs" "diseases," such as 
their being nable to impose new concepts of education by 
work and education ,from work (see Appendix II); their 
being pushed into the market: game. The Congresses in republics 
of the LCY have pointed to what may be the only way out: 
WUs ought to qualify for creative inclusion into the reform 
of the total system as education in the country.* Concerning 


* The goal of the present reform is to create a sista framework - 
in which education will not depend on the economic and social 
position of the individual. The reform‘is based on permanence 
‘and the concept of alternating labour and education, 
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the trend towards integration that came about in the late 
sixties and early seventies, there has been no real integfation 
. fin terms of integrated teams and expertise. and experjence, | 
means and resources, programs to enable people to deal with 
complex problems 6f education and culture. Repeatedly, the 
argument was made for a Strong material and financial base 
"for WUs, as it was maintained that their own resources were - 


insufficient. 
New efforts were made to regulate the social status of 
wus. /8 Thus in the Socialist Republic of Croatia a sav ecmanagine 


community of interest was set ‘up. to encourage, socio-economic 
education. In the Socialist Republic of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
and that of .Macedonia, legislation was passed to settle the 
issue of financing self-management education through.a 
tommunity of interest. The first steps were made towards 
establishing WUs on the basis of the new Constitution of 
1974.* More developed WUs were organized according to the 
model of work organization, that is, they set up basic 
organizations of associate@ ‘Labour, while less developed 
WUs followed the pattern of ‘the organization of associated 
labour *fithout setting up basic organizations. ’ 

The fact remains that transofmration was moving slowly. 
The Report of the Commission of the Yugoslav Trade Unions 
stated: "There is not enough activity still towards a thorough 
transformation of the total social position of “the wus son 
the basis of establishing new self-management velseione 
between the WUs and organizations of associated labour in 
material production and other parts: of associated labour," 
aes rob iem has been .stregsed as one of the most crucial to 


~ 
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*.Constitutional regulations pertaining to the right to 
education, linking education with associated labour, and 
alternating labour with education, are fully set out 
in the Resolutions of the Tenth Congress of the LCY. 
This ig based on Dr. Savitevié's Recurrent Education 
and the Transformation of the System of Education in 
Yugeslavia (University of Belgrade, December ’ 


pp. 10-14. 
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be solved.* Why? Who is accountable for the slowness and 


inefficiency in transformation? These are questions for 
a separate study. The answers ¢@&n be found in the context 


of the general transformation of society to self-management. ** 


As the trade unions' report stressed, the problem of further 


self-managing organization of wUs ig the key question in 
the efforts towards their radical transformation. 


In July 1977 Zagreb I interviewed Aleksandar ¥ovacié, 


the late President of the Confederation of th WUs and PUs of 


Croatia, editor-in-chief of Andragogtja, founder of the 

Yugoslav Summer School of Andragogues, and a distinguished 
andragogue. From the point of view of years of experience 
in dealing with Wus, he talked about the current situation. 
He said that WUs were not in a financial crisis; that they 


* At present, it seems, the success of eb hobs hed amar 
‘in the country depends on the efficient ealization of 


the .conceptual determinations drafted. in the Constitution 


a 


of SFRY, the Constitutions of the Republiés and Provinces, 


the Resolutions of the Tenth Congress of LCY (1974), 
and the Basic Law on Associated Labour (1976). See, 
_* Saviéevié's Recurrent Education and the’ Transformation. 
(Belgrade, 1576), p. 19. 7 . 


** Economically, Yugoslavia has.reached a point in her 


development where she is assuming all the characteristics 


f of a developed economy: the national per capita is close 


to U.S. $2,000, Yugoslav self-management is viewed 
increasingly as a system rather than an experiment, 
' “capable of resolving complex problems and overcoming 


contradictions in the very complex international economic 


conditiong." See an interview given by K. Gligorov, 


ote 


President of the Federal Assembly, to. Politika, the Belgrade 


daily,,January 20; 1978, p. 7. On the other hand, modern 


Yugoslavia is a society with many contradictions -- ofa. 
class, national, economic, and cultural nature; substantial 
trahsformations are underway and reflected in the way of 


life of the people, their value and’ bélief systems; class 


conflicts have different forms, such as conflicts between 


self-management and nationalism, bun ucracy, technocracy, — 


_the radical left, and anarchism. Nevertheless, self®mana 


has been victorious and is constantlg@growing. - See 
" interview with TanoviG‘in Politika, January.12, 1978.- 
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wese as big and well equipped as business concerns and _ 
made money. Kovacic said that earlier, trade unions, republic 
governments, and Yugoslav theorists took pri in WUs and 
ao But 
today, WUs have the clientele, and workers pay well for 


‘tried to develop them according to the best 


WU education, but WUs have no more patrons. Kovaéic also 
stressed as indicative of the situation that demand for the 
andragogical literature had diminished considenably. 


If existing confederations and communities had been la 
more active, WUs probably would have been mofe efficie 
resolving vital questions of their survival. According to 
the trade unions, the confederations are not sufficiently 
linked to the self-managing community of interest for education 
and culture on the level of republics and autonomous 
provinces, “! They do not-act together in making educational 
policy. Therefore, both confederations and communities 
will have to be transformed on the basis of the Constitwkion . — 
and Law on Associated Labour. * 1 il a: 

WUs have suffered from two serious crises: the crisis 
rofessional 


of the program conception and the crisis of the 
cadres. Andragogy as a science has been conceptua 
a decisive role in the program policy of WUs. In the 


‘compatible relationship of andragogical pracsfce and theory, 


WU activities have been a foundation for t devejopment of “ 


andragogical theory. However, in recent yRars, instead 


alienated themselves from the. scientific base o€ andrfgogy . 

There must be a revolution of cadres in wus because the 

crisis of' faster mastereng of new bechnologies ie largely 

the crisis of cadres. The considerable fluctuation in 
professional] staff, which brought about the employment 
insufficiently trained and inexperienced personnel, is a 

serious problem in the effective fyrther development of WUs. 

With the increasing number of clerical staff, WUs now have an 
extra-heavy financial burden, while in many cases major projects 
are still being designed and carried out by part- time associates. 
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It seems clear that WUS alone are not to blame for 
_ becoming what they once would never ;have considered becoming. 
" Once they fought and struggled for the new and progressive * 
in education and culture, and put {it into practice. This 
practice was ei foundation for Yugoslav andragogical theory. 
Also, this ve¥y practice has earned a good reputgtion ‘both 
at home and abroad. There are still progressive tendencies 


at WUs, but little’ Or no enthusiasm although wUs are much - 


stronger now in size of staff and material resources. 

The theory of andragogy seems to be separate ‘from practice 
at WUs; there is little mutual ‘respect or interest between 
them. Consequently, development of both Practice and theory 
is lagging and so room is made for conservative, traditional 
models and institutional consciousness. Therefore, serious 
efforts are needed to restore andragogical ‘theory and practice. 

It is time numerous part-time associates and participants 
were involved in reform through the self-management agreements 
for the purpose. of helping WUs to enhance their ‘reputation 
and status. Part-time associates; who once stood as pillars in 


WUs, influence these institutions leas and less Or are lesa 


responsible for them. Participants, who continue to atténd z 
classes and lectures in large numbers, sé¢em to have taken the = 
role of humble examination candidates, fighters for diplomas 
only; few exercise their a ene wenene rights and behave, 

like adult learners, ° . ( 

The inclusion of WUs in associated labour and their 
co-operation with socio-political organizations will no . 
doubt make it possible for programs to reflect the-true - 
needs and wishes of adult workers for education, culture, - 
and the general progress of society. With their flexible 
and upbureaucratic nature, they can acgommodate the new _ 
social situation, but they must not lose sight of their : rat 
original purpose. With the new Organization of WUs which favo 
basic organization of the associated labour model, though 
it’ seems to guarantee that nobody from outside will interfere 


with income created and distributed in the basic organizations, 


° 


modernization and that théy be continuously evaluated. 


t 


-by thinking “too much’ about their’ income, overtook -the... 
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there may be a danger that the basic organizations, simply 


goais and interests: of WUs as a whole. 1 hope that Gliecs will 
be strong enough from within to resist this tendency. 
The complexity of present programs demands their - a. ae 


Competent specialists will be required to make such evaluations. 
Finally, it will take , time and co- operation to find solutions 


“for WUs that will provide the impetug needed for ongoing 


reform of the ediicational system in Yugoslavia. One thing oe 
ought to be kept in mind: WUs were set up to meet new educational , 
needs resulting from the social transformation in Yugoslavia oe 
that took place in the 1950s; it is imperative that the 
social transformation of the 1970s benefit them now. 

In conclusion, | think that in today ' s'world educational ° 
community, which is still characterized by traditdonal methods 
of education, WUs have been very useful adult education, « 
institutions and that there is still need for them. Social 
plannerst¢annot easily replace them. In Yugoslavia, they ' 
have synthesized the best . theory and practice in adult 
education. All workers cah learn to produce more efficiently; 
better quality of their products can be achieved; each product 
can be made more efficient; communication among individuals‘ J 
and collectives— ‘can be made more fruitful; relationships 
among people can be made more humane; all ‘in all, life itself 


can be enhanced by new interests, information, and cultural 


values. 
I believe, that WUs can contribute to removing what hindérs — p 
genuine communication and responsible relationships, between . 
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individuals and society at large. WUs can be the means of 
integration of education and culture, and can become centres 
of inquiry where lifelong opportunities for learning are | 
available. ' 
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; , APPENDIX I 


The appendix outlines the Organizational structure of 
the worker self-management and its major components. 


iM 


The Council 


\ . . ~. 
The Council is the organ of social management of a WU.: 
At the WU of Zagreb, the Council in 1964 had thirty-seven 
members.* Nineteen members of the Council are elected by 
members of the work community of the WU by direct vote: the 
remaining eighteen members are delegated by other work 
organizatigns (enterprises, socio-political organizations, 
and professional organizations). The President and the 
Vice-President of the Council are elected by members of 
the Council from among themselves at the first session. 


The basic tasks, duties, and rights of the Council are: 


(1) to consider and decide all vital questions related to 
the activities and development of the institution; 


(2) to decide on the prospective development of the 
institution; in particular to make decisions regarding 
the annual plan of the WU; _ 


(3) to analyze and approve the realization of the semi-ann 
and annual plans; to be concerned with basic material 
and social eonditions regarding fulfillment of the 
inatitute's tasks; a 


9 
‘ 


* These are 1964 statistics and are based on the monograph 
published by the WU of Zagreb undet the title Radnidko 
sveudiliste u ob k Pagre 


rivrede 


° 


‘ 


* 


(5) 
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“to discuss and approve the, draft annual financial pian 


(revehues and expenditures plan); to analyze realization 
of the same and to decide on the final balance sheet; 


to consider and approve basic orientation of the personnel 


policy of the institution; to approve realization of-the-—-~ ~~ 


personnel policy with A view towards application of 


rules and regulations pertaining to the area; to resolve 


applications and grievances submitted by members of the 
collective; 


(6) to decide on the internal Organization and systematization 


of work places; 


(7) to introduce the statute and the rules and reyulations 
of the WU governed by the statute. 


* 


Meetings of the Council are held regularly and according © : 
to need. Based on. the practices of the WU of Zagreb, meetings 


are held once a month. Methods and planning are discussed 
at the beginning of each year. Members of the Council can 


attend all meetings of other management units of the institution 


and meetings of the professional bodies and socio-political 
organizations in-the institution. In this manner, .members 

of the Council get to know the problems of the institution, 
and ,this knowledge, it is assumed, helps in decision-making 


within théir jufisdiction. Any member of the work collective 


can attend any session of the Council, participate in 


discussions, and has a right to advise Council. (See monograph 


of the WU of Zagreb, pp. 262-63.) 
a 


! 


The Management Board 


e 


The Management Board (MB) is the central unit of — 
self-management, whose particular concern is to get as much 
direct participation as possible from members of the work 
collective in activities of the Management Board. Members. 


of the MB are elected by members of the collective by secret 
vote. Political preparation and organization of the election 


is dealt.with by the trade unions branth and the basic 

organization of the LCY. - The Director-General of the WU, 

‘by virtue of his position, is a member of the MB. The 

President and the Vice-President df the MB are elected by 

the members of the MB from among themselves at the first 

session. . ‘ 
The list of basic duties of the MB includes: 


(1) building of phages atti tides (veseeding the policies of 
the institution. Adil work units participate in the. 


- building of these attitudes, and so dces the trade unions 


btanch and the LCY organization | -- in other words, all 
members of the er 


1 , 


(2) 
(3) 
rs _ (Ad 
(5) 

o. 
ee” : (6) 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


determine 
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} 


sets up a general framework and basic tasks of the : 
institut#¥on for a defintte planned period of: three to ° 
five years. ‘It introduces goals and directives for 
the-annualk plan ef the institution and decides on the 

final proposal for the annual plan, which must be - 
approved by the council. : 


analyzes realization of the plan of operation, within 

the context of the semi-annual and annual plan period. 
With regard to realization of the three-month plan, 

the MB analyzés the concrete problems that slow down 
efficient materialization of planned operations. . In 

view of the fact -€hat these analyses. are directly concern 
with the success or failure of each work unit, the MB 
includes in these discussions all members of a given 

work unit when their plan of Operation is being scrutinized, 
In this manner, the MB ‘strengthens co-ordination between 
work units and permanent improvement of the quality of . — 
work. : 3 wo 


c¢ policy of: income distribution for 
=. it co-ordinates financial plans of 
work unit §4 the goals and tasks of the institution; 
it decides on#thd final proposal of the annual financial 
plan, that is, the’ revenues anu expenditure plan, which 
is approved by council. 


analyzes realization of the quarterly financial plan and 
decides on the quarterly balance sheet. It takes special 
care to determine all possibilities for financial reserves 
and savings. 


the annua 


is concerned with Planning, analyzing, and evaluating 


_the plan of operations and the financial plan; it determines 


unique indicators for planning and evaluation; it is 
concerned with improving programming methodology. For- 
this purpose, the MB issues basic directives to professional 
services in charge of these businesses} 

The MB decides on the institution's research policy}. 
it also determines the program and publishing policy. : 
of the institution; , 


determines basic attitudes regarding personnel policy 

and makes decisions related to 4ll vital questions such 

as admission of new members of the collective, termination 
of work relationg, advancéd professional training and 
specialization, personal income distribution, and 
development of a system of remunerdtion for individuals; 


is concerned with internal Organization of the institution 


,and makes decisions regarding permanent improvement 


thereof; ne 
is concerned with tHe constaft improvement’ of the quality ; 


of education and research; the MB decides on the setting 
up of specialized professional and research groups; 


+ oy oe na - . 4 i : ; 
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. (10) determines basic attitudes for the development of the 
an self-management systeg in tha institution; in addition 
to the MB, all other units of management including 
trade unions and the LCY, paxticipate in the elaboration 
of self-management documents. 
Based on discussions, suggestions, and proposals 
submitted by members of the collective, the MB decides 
on the draft statute of the institution, statues of a 
schools, and rules and regulations cancerning other ; 
units of the institution. The final decision on the 
- basic documents pertaining to the instituttion is made ' 
i by the collective of the work organization at the Assembly f 
of Working People, that is, the Council of the WU; 


(11) is concerned with the improvement of internal regulations, 
in particular with the statute, as well as the rules and .. 
regulations and statutes of the organizational (work) 
‘units; ‘ 


(l2) resolves all significant questions and problems initiated 
by individual work units, professional groups, the 
socio-political organization, the Council, and the Director: 
of the WU; ° ; 


(13) is responsible to the collective of the institution. 
At the Assembly of Working People, the MB submits the 
annual report on-results. 


Meetings of the MB are held regularly and according to 
need. These meetings can be attended by members of some work 
units,’ or professional groups, or: representatives of 
socio-political organizations; they have the right to 
participate in discussions, to give suggestions and to advise. 
See the monograph of the WU of Zagreb, pp. 263-67. © : 


Director-General : 
: 2 = » 
- : : - 
Within the comlitions of development of self-management, 
the role of Director-General is becoming more and more Complex. 
The Director+General of the WU has freedom of action in 
- carrying out decisions of the work collective as a whole. 
. He acts in close co-operation with all wjits of management: < 
-¢ and is an integral part of the system of. self-management in 
"thes institution. By. definition, the Djrector-General is - 
the chief administrator and executive; he carries out decisions 
of the management units, represents the institution, is 
personally respoAsible to management organs, the work” collective 


(employees), and the socidl community. 


° 


whe, Director-General is expected to guard againat 
bureaucratic, anarchistic, and sinilar tendencies which 
are anticipated to arise as a concomitant of his power. 
His efficiency in fighting these dangers, it is thought, 
4 = . 
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ef ” de 
depends on his personal thtegrity, his general culture, the 
level of his political and professional know-how, the level 

of political knowledge among members of the collective, 


especially its most ‘consious members in socio-political 
organizations, as well as the level of professional know-how 


of all members of the work collective, The scope of activities . 


and leadership of the Director-General is basically mace , 

up of the tasks resulting from Council decisions, the 
Management Board, and the Assembly. of Working People, and the 
tasks designated to him by the statute and other rules and : 
regulations of the institution. Thus, by virtue of his. 
position, the Director-General participates in decision-making 
by the Council and the MB because he is a member of these 
units of management. & 


The Collegium | | . 


To increase co-ordination of all work units in carrying . 


;, Out management decisions in everyday. work, the Professional 


Council, Collegium, is formed. In principle, it is made up 
of directors of centres (Pasic.units in the‘wUs) and the 
Director-General. However, according to needs, other leaders 
such as heads of schools, sections, specialized services,” 
and administration gan be included. 


Meetings of the Professional Council are held according 
to the need to resolve problems and difficulties. The 
Director4General organizes and conducts these meetings.- 


The work of the Collegium includes: problems ‘related 
to the realization of the annual Plan and the plan of. 
operation, the revenues and expenditures plan, personnel | 
problems, organization, and strengthening of integration of ~- 
all work units. The Director-General is obligated to bring 
to the attention of. the. MB the problems which because of 
their complexity, cannot-be resolved by the Collegium. 


The Director-General finds key questions relating to. 
development and enhancement of overall activities of the 
institution. He is obliged to provide all professional and 


Material conditions for the improvement of the quality of 


educational programs, research activitie the general 
performance of co-ordinated eff rts b 5 | work units. 
Within the context of the key tasks te his duty to 
encpurage self-management in the inatitution, 


* : oe 


‘ The Director-General is appointed by the Council of the 
WU following. a proposal by the Commtesion af the City of 


Zagreb (job opportunities are publicly advertised). He 


ig appointed for the time allotted by law; by the same token,. 
he can be renominated. The Assefbly of the City of Zagreb, 
following ‘the proposal of the Council, accepts his resignation 
oy ; 


1s 


a es 


as _ of akl working people, which contributes to their better: ., 


i. ¥ amgtivated to invest eneggy in’actiVities they have helped 
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° The Assémbly of the Working People (AWP) is the mbst + 


* gighificalit unit of-self-management in.the institution, « 7 «© ~'" 


-  — df organization and methods" of work ar@ buflt so that: they. - 
~ “enable direct p rti¢ipation hy every individual in the work 
'. gollectiye. ‘Therefore, the work of the AWP is not exhausted 
‘ih plenary meetings. It is nécessary to. organize: work: . : 
meétings ‘of the. peopke in each unit’ and ot®er, smaller. groups 
; within whith more people can participate: in’ decision-making, 
é express their opiniors, sand give suggestions leading towards 
shared attitudes, tMus. arriving at final decisions.’ For +... 
these- reasons, the functioning of the AWP must always: begin” 
‘in an earlier process-of decision-making, not only in the 
_ final.phase when its réte can be reduced to simple acceptance -: 
‘or fejectfon of a: prdposed decision. It is essential to 
 -ensure full-pafticipation of every membdaz of. the hace 
pat 


ve dn decision-making. ‘In the first place «partici ion-by , ui: 


-* «+ every, individual ye cowbr edly contro tes to moré qualitative © 


“g 


~ and’ re@listic dec sions.; decisions become. conscious actions 


t 


an perfdymance in everyday life, and work because, psychologiecalTy, 
_v’- participants are likely;to feel mgre fnvolved and more '* . 


4... to.plan than in.thgse pianned for.them, ." Furthermore, . the 
CP ak responsibility of afi individual for failing tg carry out 


te 3 . ) 
ae 


Py 


rad These: are the -basic’tasks 


. “(decisions of the collective is larger compared to the, | 


ae eee ee a ‘single management body or its leader... 
‘fy Finally, participation by all members of, the work Collective ~ 


4" “in d@cisionsmaking 6n. vital issues concerning the institution 
‘J: dinpedes tendepcies tqwards reducing the activities of self-".. 

“3 cTRanagement’ units: . 5. gee . OC ie a ce 
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of the AWP and-how it functions: 


uit 


an we * 
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“yi 7 (A) the Awe: deeidés' on the statute of the institution; «© - 
‘4 co. . disdussipis: of the draft statute are held before, at the 


. 


‘9 tL meetings o 


each unit; elaboration. of suggestions from 


ery os ane 
wall unit 
_ -the. MB* deg@w® with suggestions ‘and:proposals from™the ; . ba 
+> Gollective,-reconctifation of attitudes, ang contlysions 
- the finalydiscussion. on the draft statute-and provides /” | 
- addenttf ‘to the draft; statute to. be approved by the -. : 
; of the ‘institution, in z.% a a a 
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done by.:the commission for the statutey. t 


“‘yegarding the final decision. The .AWP participates,in. x, 


wy AD the AWP” artitipates'in decision-making regarding rules ager 


" - e ss 
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1 E . 
the WU, members of the work. coklective in each unit. 


(centre, school, or section) draft, statutes and: rules | 
for their own unit. : s ss ‘ ss 


« 6d -. Reconciliation of draft stafutdés with the statute: 
ee - the indtitutipn is done by the Statute Commission. 
i ‘ Final addehda to. these ddcumetts:are made, by the AWP. | ,, 
, The. final decision On-each statute is broughtup by = 
the council of-the céntre or school and the MB. ° Decision 
on rules pertaining to centres and sections ‘i's brought: of 
up. by the.MB. ‘The Gouncil ‘of' the ingtitution familiarizes : 
itself with ‘all the documents and comment .on a particular 
statute or rules if they. are -not fully’ in accord with» — 
: \ the statute of. the ‘institution. aah <3 7 


- (3 One of. the most important tasks of the AWP is to make oo 
- rules regulating income distribution and personal income 


d 85 
2 


« 


distribution and to perfect the system of: distribution. biggtc ia, gat 
Gn. +» For this pucpose, special meetings are held in‘units ast 
ae at which ea¢h member directly participates fn all phases, 
pa oo in particular in making rules on personal income distribution. 


* 4 The Council confirms the rules on income distribytion 
and ryles on personal income distribution. © - 


* (4) The AWP elaborates and, makes decisions related to ‘the 

~ plag.of operation of the institution for a period of 

time. At the meetings of work units; each member of . 

‘the collective is obliged to give*his suggestions and 
criticisms of thé text pertaining to instructioné for... 
the annual plan:and*,the methodology-of planning. Also, 
every member participates.in making an annual. and | 

ree 6 . Semi-annuar plan for his unit, which is an integral part 

of theeplan of the institution. _ es a 

(5) The same procadige is applidd when the. AWP participates. <. 

in degision-makimg regarding the: financial plan, that is, ° 

> _ . annual revenues and expesdityres, Pre'liminary meetings - 
. in each unit have, speci Mijeign! ficance. Their objective ° 
a .48 fo get each collectivd member ‘to contribwte in finding - 
' the best and indst realistic relationa regarding income . 
distribution ,in the institution, . ree ar 

- . (8) -The AWP participates in the evaluation of the finahcjal ~«¢ 

‘ ° plan of *the ingtitution, decideg on ‘modifications. thereof 

. * and-addenda and measures to.be “aken towards improvement 

of the organization, and, other actions related to the 


ee >, Whole institution. In addition, .twice a year, members’ 


of the collective,partdcipate i the mee iis of the 

, 3 that id, when discussing. semi -and annua 
oo units. Accerding to need, @ meeting for all AWP mémbe 

gone » ean be-held, .- | -- \ fw hae wd gg 

--, ™ (7). The AWP deals h the an¥ual report of the MB and. other, 

fo. . units of management in th institution. -- 
"74 the AWP delivers conclusions regarding’.i 

» *' ° the work of .management units,. 

‘wm # related to enhancement pt set 
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““inetitution. Meetings af the AWP are most frequently held 
Me in the units; meetings -of the whole cellective are held * 
. ‘aecording to need. + General meetings’ are conducted ‘by the 
presidency, which is elecfed ‘by. public vote at the AWP. 
See the monograph of the #U of Zagreb, pp. 270-72. 
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Recent Think Educational Reform in Yugoslavia, 


a) 
~ .,"According to Savitevid, alternating labour. and education ." + 
-. appear 'in contemporary. conditions of development ‘of the. Yugoslav 
‘society in a new light because the need to transform education 
. . and @specially link it to labour is much greater. Previously ° 
. used térms, as well as new ones, acquire wider dimensions and a, 
- hew ‘context. Thus, in Yugoslav sources two very similar, if not. . 
identical terms are used: education by wark and educatd dn: from 
woxk (recurrent education) . The term "dducation by a was" ; 
created by: Yugoslav practiée and, according to Savikevi e ig ngt: ~° > 
used in foreign theory’ and practice. A term ad eae bt | to. ‘ 
it’ is "on-the-job training," which is used in industrial Y os 
developed countries.. It, indioates the acquisition of acquired 
“skills and knowledge through performing work functions, but under | _ 
the expert supervision of teachers or older and more expérienced: 


7 _. workers. Therefore, this is more a fdrm of labour and learning : 


‘: 


than an educational concept. . ; 


* * - Education by work is defined by Yugoslav authors:in a muoh 
. broader sense. Some authors include int is term all educatdonal 
(ef activities related to the organization off associated labour or in 
whose financing the organizations of associated labour participate  - 
“ine luding reguiax education, that. is, acquiring post-secondary 
“,, schooling. According to Savifevid, Yugoslav authors understand ;° 
> .. 'g . @ducation by work within the context of adult. education.’ He- also. 
~ * Maintains that the term is imprécise because it suggests that  —ss' 
. part of professional education which {fs ad¢quired in the course gt 
2 -per forming work functions when’ tertain akillay habits, and work *, 
ae ” Operations fare ‘léarned, However, in Yugoslav practite,’ education ee 
oss > by work. i Organized in spare time, Or 48 part of working hours, 
(4 OF AB a paid ‘ldave of absence.. In Yugoslavia, education. by work’: - 
- 48 not only connected with performance: of work] imawider/ .. 
* framework, it means that a person in ‘associated labour has.the - 
fight to work, and to professional, culturél,. socio-political, and 


4, + 
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3 other education enabt ing him-to better fulfil accepted work* 
functions. How the necessary contexé:will be organized isa 
practical question, but the possibilities are ‘various. It is. 
‘important to emphasize, according to savi€evid, that effort# are 
being made in Yugoslavia and ’that the best possible solutions 
are being souyht for linking education and labour. 


¢ 


savitevid contends - that the gud evdhe cont education® is . . 


inappropriate, that it loses part of its meaning when translated.) 
into Serbo-Croatian. That..'Ns why. in Yugoslav se@urces, “especially 
where strategic direction yf deve lopment ef society is marked, 
‘the. terms "eduéat ion” by work and “aducation from work". are used. 
This confusion emphasizes certain terminological, difficulties and 

_ the necessity for terminological equalization. liowever, the ; 
‘Conceptual basis adopted at the Tenth Congress of the LCY, which — 
‘relates to the global Yugoslav society, in connection with: linking 


2 --labour and education an year ete labour with education, is_ 
ms perfectly clear, Savitevi es ; 
, Juxtaposing ™ education by. work" conceived in its broader sense, .. 


and “education from work," whose essence, is in alternating 
- and education, does not have a social basi or a scientd fi 
SS mean itty. The definition of “recurrent education," Savi : 
eo a “maintains, is close to the definition accepted by the ntre for 
Pedagoyic Research and Innovations‘of OECD. Recurrent eduCat ion 
 ° is not a: special educational system, but only a strategy, a 
_ possibility, a-manner, or ‘away of conceiving permanent education., 
\ , Recurrent education dods not replace permanent’ education, 


Recurrent education® does ° not elimina€e adult education, but,»as ay” 
strategy contributes to fuller integration, @ the forms of adult’ 
education. Recurrent’ education essentially supports the 
alternation of labour and education, a combination of labour and’ s 


“eo 


education, and, —in Yugoslavia, integration of education and ° " 


agpociated labour.’ Recurrent education ‘does not aim only to's fey 


oan integrate the forms of adult education into the existing’ 
educational system for youth; it seeks transformation and |. 
reconstruction of an existing educdtional system for both youth 
and adults, and especially a change in the organization and 
t . content’ of the system, espécially certain parts of fit.’ Thus, ' ¢ 
recurrent education relates indirectly or directly to the 
,educational" system of Yugoslavia as a whole, although most of the 
--5 Students in theradult “categdry ara included in recurrent education, 


ne Recurrent education expressed in the integr4tion of education 
‘and associated labour, as conceived by Savi¥evic, is not an act of 


"t @ reform whith has-a tige Fimjt. It is. the way education should Gy 


"> oiheindsng changes ‘necessary ‘for education‘to be+ linked with. 
-labbur; at certain. intervals it should .alternabe with labour and | 
. _,be acquired during a person's lifetime. * ee oe et : 


| e, o* - ye 


- oN, Based en 0. Savi¥evjd's ‘Recut ent Edicat ion and the so, ee 
obi. . Tran fermation*of the S eta ata ar eenre (Belgrade, 
1" + * . re 7 ; gee * a : : . . 
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